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Foreword 



This, the fifth volume in the series "Industrial Relations i 

Aspects of Manpower Policy", is an evaluation of case studies 
made in eight countries on experience with the coordination of 
technical change and manpower planning at the enterprise level. 

Its primary object is to discover what may be learned from an 
analysis of individual experience in these countries. 

Manpower planning is not highly developed, nor is it widely 
employed within the enterprise. Managements have only recently 
begun to realize that it caji profitably be integrated into the 
general process of planning within a firm. The abunaance of 
labour and trained personnel on the labour market had previously 
obscured this need. Now, with the appearance of labour shortages, 
some of a transitional and some of a chronic character, with the 
need for adapting production programmes to available labour sup- 
ply, and the increasing demand for specialized personnel not 
available in the market, managements have begun to acknowledge 
the necessity and profitableness of manpower planning. There 
are therefore a growing n\imber of examples in modern industry 
of manpower planning and close co-operation and support between 
manpower and technical planning personnel and departments. 

Manpower planning has been brought to the fore by major 
technical and economic changes which are trying the competence 
and preparedness of administrative organisations, testing the 
adequacy of present procedures, and the ability of managements 
to effect innovations without disrupting their relations with 
employees, depressing morale or depreciating their own "position" 
within the labour market. Moreover, as trade unions have gained 
more leverage within enterprises and the labour market, they 
have challenged abrupt, ad hoc and limited programmes for adjust- 
ment to technical change, particularly where they result in re- 
dundancies or have other adverse effects upon employees or dis- 
turb existing employee positions. 

This project was conceived to supply the managements and 
trade unions of Member countries with illustrations of present 
systems of technical and manpower changes in enterprises and to 
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describe the methods used. The case studies; forty in all, were 
made in individual countries usually by research teams of com- 
petent independent or governmental agencies. Twenty-nine of 
these studies have been presented in summary form in a separate 
volume(l). In the preface to the case studies for each country, 
the editor gives major findings and a short introduction con- 
cerning the principal characteristics of the cases. 

This summary is of course limited to material contained in 
the reports and does not purport to consider all the interesting 
questions normally raised in a review of these problems. For ex- 
ample, it would have been interesting to consider the relation- 
ship between management structure and technical change, or the 
effects of the 'skill mix', but these were not central to the 
study. The primary emphasis is on the systems of coordination 
between technical and manpower planning and the procedures fol- 
lowed within the enterprise. The project guide directed the 
investigators to avoid detailed studies of the techniques of ad- 
justment since these needed individual treatment and were being 
considered in separate studies. 

Enterprise manpower planning is an important part of an 
active manpower policy, the long-term goal of which must be the 
integration of both public and enterprise policies and program- 
mes into a single national system in order to assure the optimum 
productive utilisation of a nation’s manpower resources. The 
inclusion of the enterprise in such nat.Yonal policies is imper- 
ative because most personnel adjustements co change occur there. 
A nation's success in meeting the problems of technical change 
depends considerably upon the effectiveness of enterprise ef- 
forts as well as, of course, on the ability to develop alterna- 
tive employments and to expand demand to provide increasing 
numbers of new jobs. The public agencies and policies usually 
supplement and complement these enterprise programmes and take 
on the responsibilities which enterprises are unable to or do 
not perform adequately. The concept of such coordination has 
been labelled an "integrated national active manpower policy". 

The present volume is, therefore, limited to the problems 
of the procedures of coordination within the enterprise and 
concludes that such coordination is possible usually without 
undue interference or costly adaptation programmes. In fact, 
without such coordination there may well be considerable los- 
ses in production and overhead costs because bottlenecks in 
the supply of manpower may appear or industrial disturbances 
cut down on output. 

The second major conclusion is that coordination should 
be organised on a long-term basis rather than improvised as the 
need arises. Advance planning helps management to work out the 
principles and determine the useful tools ahead of actual need, 
and reduces bewilderment at the time of their application. 
Nevertheless, flexibility is necessary in their application to 
specific problems and during the course of the installations. 
There must be a variety of tools for use in each instance so 
that the most appropriate ones can be employed. Information 
needs to be regularly assembled to be available when needed. 



(l) "Technical change and Manpower planning" Coordination at 
Enterprise Level. Case studies edited by Solomon Barkin, 
OECD 1967 
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the original case studies and making many important contribu- 
tions to the preparation of the original outlines of this inte 
grated report. 

A separate short summary for each of the 29 case studies 
is added as an appendix to aid in the reading of the present 
text. 
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Preface 



The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
through its Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, has initiated 
a broad programme of study concerned with the manpower aspects 
of change in industry. It has approached this question along a 
number of different routes, as can be seen from the titles of 
the three studies already published; "Office Automation: Adminis- 
trative and Human Problems"; "Workers' Attitudes to Technical 
Change", and "Redundancy Practices in Four Industries". One meth- 
od was to commission a series of case studies from eight of the 
member countries of O.E.C.D, These case studies were chosen 
to provide examples of the concurrent programming of technical 
change and the consequent manpower adjustments at the level of 
the industrial enterprise or organisation. Twenty-nine of these 
case studies, which relate to changes taking place at different 
times over the last ten years, have been published in one volume. 

The present report is a commentary upon these case studies, 
and an attem.pt to relate the experiences of the individual orga- 
nisations to some of the general social and economic factors 
which influenced their handling of the change situation. It does 
not contain any new field work, but draws upon some of the gen- 
eral body of literature dealing with the manpower aspects. of 
technical change to provide background material, and to compare 
and contrast with the case studies. It analyses the various types 
of economic change which confronted the firms and organisations, 
and the relationship between the type of change and the kind of 
manpower adjustments which were required. It studies the organi- 
sational forms of manpower planning and assesses their relevance 
to the problems which arose. It discusses the various adjustment 
procedures which were used, such as retraining, measures to fa- 
cilitate geographical mobility, etc,, as well as the measures 
used to minimise the impact of dismissal upon workers when it 
proved necesaary to reduce the labour force. It considers the 
role of worker consultation in such manpower planning and finally 
attempts to draw some general lessons. 



Dorothy Wedderburn 



Section 1 



MANPOWER PLANNING AND THE ORIGINS OF THIS STUDY 



This study has its origins in the policy of OECD to en- 
courage the development, at industry and firm level, of a con- 
scious manpower policy to supplement and parallel government 
developments in the same field. 



General Manpower Policy - Full employment 



At Government level the post-war period has seen a consid- 
erable growth of interest in manpower planning policies both 
in the United States and in VIestern Europe. This has primarily 
been in the context of the pursuit of policies to maintain full 
employment :- 

"If there is any common background for the programme 
for the active manpower policy it is the acceptance 
of a policy of full employment by the nations of 
the world" ( 1 ) . 

This acceptance has meant in the first place activity on 
two levels. On the one hand, at the macro-economic level, tech- 
niques have been developed to maintain a high level of effective 
demand. On the other hand, policies have been extended to min- 
imise the impact of unemployment upon the individual worker, to 
reduce hardship and to help him into a new job as quickly as 
possible. 

Many of these latter policies have, of course, a long his- 
tory. Employment agencies organised by the government, developed 



(1) S. Barkin "The Evolution of the Concept of an Active 

Manpower Policy" in International Trade Union Seminar on 
Active Manpower Policy - Final report , OECD Paris 1 964 , 
p. 46 



in some European countries as early as the beginning of this 
century. Government organised or inspired unemployment insur- 
ance to provide an income for the individual when without work 
began for instance, in the United Kingdom in 1911, in Germany 
in 1927, and in the United States in 1935, although the form and 
the extent of coverage of these schemes differed at their in- 
ception as it still does today. In some countries there is a 
history of government intervention in other areas for the pro- 
tection of the worker’s employment position. In Germany employ- 
ers have long had a duty to give minimum periods of notice in 
case of dismissal; in other countries governments have legis- 
lated certain principles to be applied in the selection of 
workers who are to be dismissed( 1) . 

But in a n\imber of countries recently, there has been a 
renewed interest in the extension and amendment of these polr- 
icies and a new look has been taken at the problems they were 
designed to solve. This has sometimes, but not always, resulted 
from spontaneous government initiative. A key factor has been 
the changed bargaining position of labour which has, on the one 
hand, made trade unions more concerned to bargain, or to press 
for legislation, covering such matters as financial compensa- 
tion for dismissal, length of notice, etc., and, on the other 
hand, made employers more willing to meet such demands or to 
join with the unions in pressing action upon government. Togeth- 
er these forces have pi-oduced interesting, although differing 
developments much moulded by the traditions of the countries 
concerned. 

For instance, a shift in attitudes on the part of manage- 
ment and workers towards the incorporation of clauses covering 
advance notice of dismissals in the collective bargain, has 
been noted in the United States. In that country severance pay 
provisions are now found in approximately 30 per cent of the 
collective bargaining agreements and in the seven years, 1956 
to 1963, the percentage of such clauses nearly doubled(2). In 
Sweden, where provision for advance notice of dismissal has 
for long been covered by agreement between the trade unions 
and employers, a new step was taken in 1964 when financial com- 
pensation for redundancy was for the first time introduced. In 
the United Kingdom, on the other hand collective bargaining on 
these matters has been negligible. But the last three years 
have seen two major pieces of legislation which represent a com- 
pletely new departure. They initiate government intervention in 
a new area. The first, the Contracts of Employment Act 1963, 
laid down minim\im periods of notice, based on length of service, 
which have to be given by employers to workers to be dismissed. 
The second, the Redundancy Payments Act 1965, imposed a duty on 
all employers to make l\imp s\im payments to most categories of 
workers dismissed as a result of redundancy. 



( 1) See Labour Law in Europe. British Institute of Internatio- 
nal and Comparative Law Supplement to International and 
Comparative Law Quarterly No. 5 1 962 ~ 

■(2) A.R. Weber. "Variety in Adaptation to Technological Change; 
the contribution of Collective Bargaining" in The Require - 
ments of Automated Jobs , Final report OECD Paris 1965, 
pp 209,224. 
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The new factors - labour shortage, automation, and long-term 
economic planning 



This is a developing situation and it is important to 
identify the factors which have made their contribution to it. 
First, the very success of policies to maintain full employment 
has produced a new problem in many Western European countries - 
the problem of labour scarcity(l). In the last few years, dis- 
cussions of economic policy in France, West Germany, Sweden and 
Britain, for instance, have been increasingly concerned with the 
difficulties created by an inadequate supply of labour. The con- 
cept of manpower planning has inexorably developed and been ex- 
tended to include measures necessary to obtain the best utilis- 
ation of the existing labour force, or, in other words, it has 
been concerned with formulation of a strategy to make the most 
efficient use of a scarce resource. Increased emphasis has been 
placed upon the role of national manpower planning bodies where 
they already existed, and others have been established(2 ) . 

A second major factor has been increasing awareness of the 
possibilities and problems of an accelerating rate of technical 
change and in particular the impact of automation. The precise 
emphasis placed upon the manpower consequences of automation 
has varied according to the national context. In the United 
States, until recently, the framework was provided by the rela- 
tively high level of unemployment. Indeed the view that automa- 
tion was, to a large extent, a cause of that unemployment was 
widely held. The recent report to the President from the National 
Commission on Technology, Automation and Economic Progress has, 
however, produced a powerful attack on such an interpretation 
of the country's economic problems, both in the past and in the 
future, concluding; - 

"If unemployment does creep upward in the future 
it will be the fault of public policy, not 
the fault of technological change" (3). 

In Europe, where the extent of automation is still rel- 
atively limited compared with the United States, it has been 
seen more often as a potential solution to labour shortages, al- 



(l. For instance between 1960-65 unemployment rates in Sweden 
and the United Kingdom fluctuated between 1 per cent and 
2 per cent of the active population; in France just over, 
and in West Germany just below 1 per cent. In the United 
States, on the other hand, they have, in the same period, 
been as high as 6.5 per cent, although more recently, they 
have fallen to 4 per cent. 

(2) For a useful review of the manpower forecasting techniques 
used by the bodies in various countries see Employment 
Forecasting ; International Seminar on Employment Forecasting 
Techniques . OECD Paris 1963 and J.R. Cro'ssley "Forecasting 
Manpower Demand and Supply" in ed. B.C. Roberts and J.H. 

Smith Manpower Policy and Employment Trends G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd. London 1966. 

(3) Technology and the American Economy - Report of the National 
commission on Technology, Automation and Economic Progress . 
Volume I p.27 U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 1966 
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though even here, there has been much conern with the problems 
of how the labour, which will be displaced by technical advance, 
can be reabsorbed into new employment. 

These new factors, labour shortage and automation, ^^^e 
not only reinforced the tendencies, already noted, towards the 
development of Government techniques for manpower planning an 
policies for adjustment, but they have also begun to have a 
forceful impact upon the individual enterprise and its attitude 
towards its own manpower policies. In turn this has coinci e 
with, and in fact developed from, the increasing practice of 
long-term economic planning within the large corporations, 
the most unsophisticated level this so-called 

amount to little more than forecasting what is likely to happen. 
But this develops into something more purposive when as one cor- 
poration expressed it:- 

"Our planning process aims to develop a course of 
action which American Airlines will attempt to make 
happen, not to ask what will happen "•('!) 

As Shonfield notes, this kind of planning at the enter- 
prise level probably originated in the United States, where 
Lvernment planning is at a minimum. He further comments:- 

"It is the shift from the conventional financial 
framework for analysing a company’s policy and oper- 
ations to their analysis in terms of the flow of phys- 
ical resources - raw materials, equipment, buildings, 
manpower - which the large organisations tend ^o see ^ 
as the most significant of their new techniques ( 2 ), 

In Europe, too, long-term planning by the large corporations 
has begun to take hold. In France, the operation of the National 
Plan itself positively encourages and builds on such activity 
by the enterprise and this, too is the trend in the United 

Kingdom(3) . 

It appears, however, that of all the physical resources 
manpower has been the one which has received least attention 
where business planning does occur; and of course, busie 
planning is not universal, nor always very sophisticated. Par 
ticular^ there has been little evidence of much attempt to co- 
ordinate nationally developed manpower policies with the policies 
orthfLSvidual Lterprisa. In ordei', therefona, to encourage 
developments at the enterprise level 

Affairs Committee of the OECD declared their conviction that 
employers and their organisations can take part in an active 
manoower policy by applying the essential principles of adjust- 
“S? thair JerLnS industrial ralations progra.ma on a plant, 
establishment and industry basis. Such policies will help to 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 



Quoted in A. Shonfield. Modern Cap 
stitute of International Affairs, 



italism p. 349 Royal In- 
Oxford University Press, 



London 1965. 



A. Shonfield 1965 op cit. p.349 

See the description of the Industrial Inquiry 

Plan H.M.S.O. London 1965. 



in The National 
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unify private and public policy and stimulate co-operative re- 
lations between labour, management and government" ( 1 ) . 



The basis of the present report - the preparation of the OECD 
case studies 



Some sociological and economic studies of the process of 
change at the industry or enterprise level have already been 
published which shed light on the problems of manpower adjust- 
ment(2). The present report makes full use of the background 
supplied by such studies. But it is mainly centred around an 
analysis of a series of case studies which were specially com- 
missioned by the OECD. These were chosen to provide examples of 
the concurrent programming of technical change and the consequent 
manpower adjustments. 

Eight countries — the United States, Canada, United Kingdom, 
France, West Germany, Austria, Sweden and Non-zay - co-operated 
with the OECD, and supplied a number of reports from which 29 
case studies were eventually selected. The governments of the 
countries concerned were responsible for the production of the 
individual reports. But the methods they used varied. Some coun- 
tries commissioned outside bodies, such as industrial consul- 
tants or independent research organisations; in others the case 
studies were produced by government departments themselves, some- 
times in conjunction with outside bodies. Each country, was, 
however free, in co-operation with the OECD Social Affairs Di- 
vision, to select its own case studies within the general terms 



(1) S. Barkin. " Programming Technical Change and Manpower 
Adjustment", paper read to Conference on Employment Problems 
of Automation organised by International Institute for Labor 
Studies. July, 1964. 

(2) the following are only a selection ;- 

Richard A. Beaumont and Roy B. Helfgott. Management Automa- 
tion and People. Industrial Relations Counselors. New York 
1964. 

Floyd C. Mann and L. Richard Hoffman. Automation and the 
Worker . Henry Holt and Co., New York 1 VbU. 

W.H. Scott, A.H. Halsey, J.A. Banks, T. Lupton. Technical 
Change and Industrial Relations . Liverpool University Press, 
Liverpool 1 960. 

p. Lesley Cook. Railway Workshops - the Problem of Contrac - 
tion . Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1964. 

D. Wedderburn. Redundancy and the Railwaymen . Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge 1965. 

H. Kahn. Repercussions of Redundancy . George Allen and 
Unwin, London 1964. 
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of reference. There is no means of judging how representative 
of the situation in each country are those finally selected. 

Indeed, the main emphasis was upon the need to cover a wide vari- 
ety of types of change, industry and firms. 

A general outline of the main areas of interest to be dealt 
with in the study was supplied by OECD after approval by a co- 
ordinating committee of representatives of the participating 
countries. There is a certain common approach, therefore, wich 
runs through all the reports. Emphasis has been placed upon the 
techniques and procedures used by the enterprise in dealing with 
its manpower adjustments, and in co-ordinating these with the 
schedules of technical change itself. The resulting reports are 
primarily descriptive rather than analytical, however. Moreover, 
the diversity of organisations preparing the reports is reflected 
in turn, in the variety of emphasis which is placed on various 
aspects of the case studies. The case studies should, therefore, 
be seen as representing examples of a broad range of experience ; 

which can be related to the body of existing information about ' 

the problems and scope of manpower planning, rather than as a ! 

representative sample from which concrete generalisations can 
be made . 

f 

The differences in the social and legal framework of the 
various countries in which the case studies are set , must be borne 
in mind. This aspect will be discussed more fully later in this 
report, particularly in relation to the oroblem of employee con- 
sultation( 1 ) . Suffice to note at this stage, however, that in 
this area, we move from the legally regulated West German set- 
ting, with its practice of co-determ.ination in the iron, steel 
and coal industry, and with worker representation on the Board 
of Directors of public companies, to the United States setting, 
where the practice of negotiation and consultation depends upon 
the strength of the trade unions and the quality of industrial 
relations within the individual enterprise. 

This report must also be seen in its setting as part of 
the total programme of the OECD Manpower and Social Affairs 
Directorate. Separate reports are, or will be, available review- 
ing the specific techniques of manpower adjustment available in 
a number of countries; the human problems of office automation i 

on a cross national basis; the experience of manpower adjustments 
in certain specific industries subject to structural change; and 
generally the problems of workers' attitudes to technical change(2). 
These general reports all provide essential background material 
against which the experiences at the enterprise level, discussed 
in the present document should be considered. Their existence 
also explains why some of these important matters are discussed 
here so briefly. 



(1) See below section 9. 

( 2 ) W.H. Scott. Office Automation; Administrative and Human 
problems . OECD Paris 1965. 

A. Touraine et al. Workers Attitudes to Technical Change. 
OECD Paris 1965. 

A.D. Smith. Redundancy Practices in Four industries 
OECD Paris ^9W. 
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V?hat is meant by manpower planning at the enterprise level 



At this point it is necessary to define more precisely 
what is meant by manpower planning at the enterprise level, for 
the phrase is commonly used in a variety of ways. At the sim- 
plest level, manpower planning may refer only to the systematic 
study of manning requirements of a given production system. On 
the other hand, it can mean forecasting labour requirements for 
a future period. There are degrees of sophistication in such 
forecasting which vary for instance with the period for which 
the forecast is made; with the extent to which the estimates 
of labour requirements are based upon firm and reliable esti- 
mates of likely technical changes in the future; or the degree 
of breakdovm of such estimates to show requirements by types and 
categories of labour; or the extent to which the forecasts are 
concerned not only with the demand side, but also with relating 
them to the supply side of the picture. 

In the present study, the forecasting of labour requirements 
in response to the given change situation, is regarded as the 
first step in the process of manpower planning. The questions 
asked include what data were collected; what forecasting methods 
were used? But we shall also be concerned with the process by 
which the supply and demand sides of the labour balance sheet 
are brought into agreement. We shall consider the range of ad- 
justment procedures available to the enterprise both internally 
and externally, the way in which these procedures are assessed 
and the considerations which dictate the final choice of partic- 
ular procedures. We shall be concerned with the organisational 
forms, existing or newly developed, which are used to reach the 
decisions involved in the manpower planning process. 

In doing this the report will first consider the variety 
of change situations with which the enterprise can be faced and 
the extent to which it is possible to classify different types 
of change in a way which has relevance to particular problems 
of manpower adjustment associated with particular types of change. 
Then it will turn to a review of the organisational forms of 
manpower planning and to consider whether particular forms are 
associated with particular types of change or with particular 
structures of the enterprise. Next we shall consider the quan- 
titative, then the qualitative, aspects of manpower planning, 
(qualitative here means changes in job content, etc.) and the 
particular adjustment procedures - retraining, measures to facil- 
itate geographical mobility, etc., available to assist with the 
quantitative and qualitative changes. Then we shall consider 
the role of worker consultation in the manpower planning process 
and the consequences of change for industrial relations and for 
the organisation generally. Finally, we shall attempt to draw 
some general lessons for the future. 
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Section 2 

TYPES AND CAUSES OF CHANGE AT THE ENTERPRISE LEVEL 



The Economic background to the case studies 

The purpose of this section is to examine the nature and 
type of changes which can affect the individual enterprise and 
which will also have considerable manpower implications. We 
shall attempt a preliminary classification of the main types 
of change encountered among the case studies with a view to 
producing ultimately a more general typology to assist in iden- 
tifying those variables of key importance in the planning pro- 
cess. But in order to understand the complexity of the concept 
of "change" it is helpful first to review the general economic 
framework of the period during which the events described in 
these studies were occurring. 

Although there have been important differences during the 
last ten to fifteen years in the economic experience of the 
countries under review in this report, one common trend stands 
out. By their own past standards their growth rate has been 
high. As one commentator has s\immarised it:- 

"By historic standards the productivity increase achieved 
during the 1950's as a whole - an average for the twelve 
countries of 3.5 per cent a year - was quite exceptional; 
twice as much as the average for the whole of the period 
beginning just before the First World War in 1913, until 
the conclusion of the main reconstruction phase after the 
second world war in 1950"(l). 

Such an experience of economic growth might, of itself, 
lead us to expect a considerable amount of change, as a conse- 
quence, at the individual enterprise level. But how important 
in this growth has been technological change? 

It is not the purpose of this report to enter the complex 
and difficult debate about the causes and mechanism of economic 



(l) A. Shonfield 1965 op.cit., p.4. The twelve countries to 

which Shonfield refers are the United States, United King- 
dom, Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Switzerland, Canada. 
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growth(l). We can note, however, that difficult as it is to 
arrive at any very satisfactory measure of technological change 

its function in a model of economic 
growth, most discussions of the subject do now suggest that 
there has been some acceleration of technical advance in recent 
North America and Western Europe. It is suggested 
that this IS compounded of a reduction of the time span between 
the discovery of an innovation and its application, and in the 
spee mg up of the diffusion of the application throughout the 
economy(2). Clearly technical innovation which will affect the 
development of new products, and the method of producing old 
ones will be one of the main factors affecting the demand for, 
and utilisation of, manpower by the enterprise. However, there 
are strong arguments for not confining our present study of 
change to technological change, in this sense, alone. 



The first practical objection is a purely definitional 
one. There have been many attempts to arrive at a reasonable 
working definition of technological change. The followinp def- 
inition was used in a recent North American study of manpower 
planning 



the introduction of new or substantially different tech- 
niques and equipment involving a sizeable financial in- 
vestment for use in the main or closely-related operations 
of a company, plant or facility and designed to yield a 
_substantial increase in output per man hour worked. Such 
change would encompass what is commonly referred to as 
automation", as well as other innovations having pro- 
nounced impact" (3). 



But this paragraph illustrates well the ambiguities which 
can arise. What is a "sizeable financial investment" and what 
are new and substantially different techniques"? But more im- 
portant than these definitional problems is the fact that changes 
in the organisation of the process of production or in its ad- 
ministration can also have important manpower repercussions 
without any investment being involved. An interesting and con- 
crete illustration of this point is provided by a recent griev- 
ance arbitration decision involving the United States Communi- 
cation Workers' contr§,ct with the American Cable and Radio Cor- 
poration. The contract provided for the use of an attrition 
clause to protect workers' jobs in the case of changes due to 
automation or "mechanization". The dispute concerned a par- 
ticular change involving the re-routing of messages, with the 
result that twenty-two workers in one particular location were 



(1) For a recent interesting discussion of the role of techni- 

cal change see C. Freeman, "Research, Technical Change and 
^npower Forecasting" in ed. B.C. Roberts and J.H. Smith, 
1966 op. cit. ’ 

(2) Technology and the American Economy 1966 op. cit. p. 2 . 

A. Shonfield, 1965 op. cit., p. 40. S. Wolfbein "The Pace 
of Technological Change and the Factors Affecting it” in 
The Requirements of Automated Jobs . 1964 op. cit. p. 49-69 

(3) R. Beaumont and R. Helfgott, I 964 op. cit. p. 12 
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declared redundant. The arbitrator in the case ruled that re- 
rouving did not constitute a change due to automation or mech- 
anisation and, hence that the attrition clause did not applyU ; • 
This might be regarded as an organisational change. But over and 
above this, straight forward change in the scale of production, 
either contraction or expansion may also have manpower conse- 
quences. 

Just as there is now a considerable measure of agreement 
that in social and economic terms it may be difficult to draw 
a hard and fast line between automation on the one hand, and 
advanced mechanisation on the other, so it is also impossible 
to draw a hard and fast line between different types of economic 
change some of which will have manpower repercussions and others 
of which will not. One interesting classification system has 
proposed that changes in economic activity should be viewed as 
a series of concentric circles. 

The outer circle represents all forms of economic change 
affected by: 

- changes in the availability of resources, changes in 

trading boundaries, the development of new and substitute 
products, changes in the "mix" of resources used in pro- 
duction, or changes in managerial efficiency. Contained 
within this circle is technological change, defined as 
inventive activity, such as the use of pure oxygen in 
steel making. It represents, in effect, changes in those 
capital forms through which economic resources are trans- 
formed, into goods and services. Within the circle of 
technology is the circle of mechanisation... Automation 
is represented as the core circle... (2).— 

Manpower adjustment problems at the enterprise level may 
then be seen as arising from the initiation of movement in any 
one of these circles and any consequent movement in the others. 
The need for manpo:’er planning will certainly not be confined 
only to movements in the circle of technology and even less, 
only to movements in the core circle of automation. 

The OBCD case studies clearly illustrate the importance 
of this thesis. They range from studies of the effect of the 
introduction of computers into offices to studies of strictly 
organisational change in the machinery of administration; from 
studies of the manpower consequences of developing completely 
new techniques in virtually new industries, j.ike atomic energy, 
to the consequences of fashion changes in the clothing industry. 
They are also diverse in two other dimensions. First they range 
from a study of problems where whole industries are affected to 
the problems of relatively small firms. The contraction of the 
old basic industries like coal and the railways, is a familiar 
story in many Western European countries as well as the United 
States. These oroblems of structural change are represented 
among the case* studies . At the same time there are case studies 
dealing with the manpower adjustments of firms employing only 
a few hundred workers who may be introducing new techniques or 



(1) "Protecting Job Rights through Attrition Clauses". 

A.F.L. - C.I.O. American Federationist June 1965 

(2) Charles Killingworth - Natiohs Manpower Revolution quoted 
in Paul E. Sultan and Paul Prasow, "Automation; Some Clas- 
sification and Measurement Problems" in Labour and Automa.- 
tion Bulletin No. 1 , I.L.O. Geneva 1964, p.l6 
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adjusting to a reduced demand for their individual products. The 
second dimension of diversity is that the case studies embrace 
examples of change which is completely new, at least in the coun- 
try in which the firm is situated, as well as examples of types 
o change for which considerable expe.rience was already available. 



^ classification of change 



To handle such diversity some sort of classification is de- 
sirable to provide a framework for the analysis of the case 
studies. Since we are concerned with change at the enterprise 
level, let us take as our starting point the enterprise as an 
organisation existing to combine inputs of capital and labour, 
to produce and market (or provide) goods or services. Change in 
the functioning of this organisation can then be analysed from 
three points of view. First there can be change in the output, 
that IS change in the kind of product produced or in the scale 
of production. Second thei-e can be change in the quantity and 
composition of inputs of capital and labour. Third there can be 
change in the way in which these inputs of capital and labour are 
combined, that is in the administration of the inputs. As we 
shal see none of these types of change are mutually exclusive. 
But for the moment we are concerned with classification of 

what may be called the initial or principal characteristics of 
change. 

(i) Change in the nature of the product or t he scale of 
output 



There are many examples among the case studies of change 
in the nature of the product. A French case-study describes a 

factory manufacturing hosiery and knitwear where prod- 
uct changes were introduced in response to fashion changes. One 
example was a switch from seamed to seamless stockings. A German 
case study concerns the decision of a steel firm to diversify 
output, particularly in the direction of finished products, be- 
wide fluctuation in demand for its basic product, 
which was half-finished plate. A Swedish case-study describes 
the building of a factory to manufacture high quality paper con- 
tainers to meet increasing demand for superior packaging materi- 
als. A British company manufacturing rubber— hoses was involved 
in extensive rebuilding and re-equipping when it decided to un- 
dertake the manufacture of pipes of larger diameter than hither- 
to, in order to meet the demand arising from new methods of 
tanker loading and unloading. Another French case-study describes 
the problems encountered in setting-up and manning a completely 
new process, called leak-tightness inspection, at an atomic en- 
ergy plant. To quote the report: "Vacuum work is highly special- 
ised and in this case a very specific type of leak-tightness 
vas being dealt withj in fact the methods employed in the 
Pierrelatte closed system will show up a loss of one cubic cen- 
timetre of gas in 3,000 years**. 

Changes in the scale of output can involve either expansion 
or contraction. The case-studies contain examples of both. Some 
of the most dramatic changes of scale arise from structural 
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change where the demand for a JeJuirof^ 

s24rusrL2hsr-^nLi“pSi-/or?^r^oa?j 

the post-war period. 

(ij) Change in the inputs of capital an d labour 

?H?3^s°?h4 ?jprr. r.ss: —i? r/iS. p;«i 

Suef r vfeS 

of the origins of interest in manpower planning we "light have 
expected afso to find many examples of autom.ation and its man- 
power consequences ( 1 ) • 

tr^onio -^vstem to control and optimise the facilities roi uicn 
ing gasoline and to control the octane number in a catalytic 
process reforming naptha. 

Before we decide that automation, as a cause of change^^^^ 
aDoears unimportant from these case studies, it must • „ 

oS ?hJt thev do include no less than five examples of office 

automation. These were drawn from five '*^*^®”"''^„°?+gJ'^states 

S in?2 governmSt depar?ments like the United .States Federal 
Government Internal Revenue Service# 

Amone the case studies, it is also possible to 
nip«^ on the border line of automation and advanced mechanisation, 
5 4 - 1 , rises dfiiHi p«; describing the conversion from manual 

and hence of automatic or semi-automatic 

industries, was a recurrent theme in many cf the case studie 

Increased use of mechanical handling equipment and aids 
was ano?SeJ Sa?u?e of increased mechanisation in ^ 
of industries, from hose-pipe manufacture in Britain the 

Hi c^tribution of liquified gas in France. Many of the straignr 
Sses of iSoreased mechanisation like these, involved 



(1) See above section p.17 
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pHont-ion of techniques which had been widespread for many 

to” instance, little that was teohnioally ad- 
vanced in the substitution of ring for mule 

shire textile mill, nor even in the process used m a reorgani 
sed German engineering firm. 

Other case-studies, however, described technological change 
which wL still relatively new, at least at the ^ 

being introduced. The British steel '=°'"P^'"y^J^y®^^\aldrS?stem) 
above, adopted an oxygen steel making process United King- 

from Sweden, which had never before been used f 
dom. A German paper-making company introduced ^ ^ P P 

machine which was also completely nex-r to that country. 

(iii) Change in the administrati on of the inputs 

The third type of change to be distinguished is that which 

occurs in the actual organisation of the f 

of capital and labour. It is characterised by change in the 
formal structure of the enterprise or undertaking. Ihe OECD 
case studies include two m.ajor examples of such administrative 
change The first describes the complete reorganisation 

d4sSibS ’ tr/a^nfSr i?: uSfganisatlon 

IhoJfdifferentiated on geographical and hierarchical grounds. 

Decision to concentrate output of a particular 
hitherto manufactured in two locations, m one factory the 

consequent geographical and administrative changes which 

curredarethe subject of two J . N°^"®Sian case gu^^ 

SS«orfonow?ng"??aK-ovlr was a characteristic of the change 
?nvcJ?ed in a cafe study of an iron foundry in Austria, and of 
an engineering firm in Germany. 

the iStTeif 

ife:f ?c1m^^J ffrcflftS e; technology tut 

aiTri glilh?f iff;reJ,Tenr=f 

there are few examples where one of our types of change alo . 
is involved. 

(iv) Mo P.Y^m ples of "pure” types of change 

In fact although it is useful to distinguish ^Jese three 
broad tvoes of chanie for classif icatory purposes, the case 
SSdtef df iuustrate very clearly that there are very, few oo- 
fSifff in real life where one type of change occurs alone. 

Phanees in the type of product or in the objective 

undertahifg are very lihely to a« 

IfS “cuff Jn ?;spfnlf tl mSket changes, but involves the use 
kinds of machines. Technical developments in the 
^„Sac?S;f of hosepipes -de possible the production of pipes 
of a larger diameter than hitherto, but these wexe in diiy 
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required by developments in the markets served. The extension 
Sf the range of products in the Serman rolling mill resulted in 
the building of three new mills in which were employed more 
MghS meohinised techniques of production, including measures 
of automatic control • 

Changes in the scale of production both upward and downward 
are freauently accompanied by changes in methods of production. 

An eSansion of output justifies or stimulates the adoption of 
new techniques which form part of what the enterprise may call 
a "modernisation programme". At the same time, 
demand for the final product very often 

niaues of production are becoming available, so that the ulti 

mSr?educ?ion of demand for labour in the firm or industry is 

intensified. Indeed, the pressure to remain competitive wit 

other products or firms may induce the early adoption o newer 

techniLl methods. This has been the case in 

industry. There has been a long term 

tion of other fuels for coal, at the same time 

a marked increase in the amount of autcmatic g°g^.t:ion 

of coal A similar situation has prevailed both in the operation 
of the^ railways and in the building of railway equipment 
workshops. The replacement of steam by diesel locomotives and 
of wooden waeons by steel wagons, both of which require 
SSin?SSncl®haa coincided with a falling “|,“eo?er. 

new engines and wagons because of reduced rail t 4 -u* 
diesel locomotives require less manpower to operate them( 1 ) . 

Changes in the i.nputs of capital and labour - technical 
change - will almost certainly be accompanied by some organis 
tional changes. This was certainly the 

case studies of automatic data processing. When the United 
States Internal Revenue service transferred its operations in the 
Atlanta region to a computer, the number of jobs in the region, 
taken as a whole increased, but the increase was centred in 
the Atlanta Service Centre and 500 jobs in outlying district 
offices were eliminated. Change in the relative size and 
tance of different departments occurred when the German pensio 
SStment automated. Frequently, the 

of responsibilities of the new computer centres themselves pose 
particular problems requiring administrative reorganisation(2) . 

But lower levels of mechanisation also bring with them 
administrative changes. The case study concerned with the dis- 
tribution of liquid gas shows how the decision to modernise 
the filling of the liquid gas containers and to mechanise the 
ITnAing of the bottles went hand in hand with a policy^^^^ 
decentralisation of the filling stations in order to reduce 
t?aSpSt costs. Similarly the building of a new shipyard in 
«?weden involved not only a new geographical location and the 
?nSSla?Ion rf Wghly Lchanisid handling and lifting equipment, 
but also the adoption of a completely new system of straight 
line production, using the flow principle. 

(1^ See fbr a discussion of the workshop problem in Britain D. 

VIedderburn 1965 op. cit; and for the discussion of the diesel 

HreS;r5ispute in the U.S. see "Arbitration Boat's A^rd 

in Railroad Dispute" Monthly La bor Review, Jan. ^964, p.3& 

43 and Georges Dunard "Technical Progress ana Job ,, 

in the U.S. Railroads", Internat ional Labour Review, May 

(2) See also the discussion in W.H. Scott 1965 op. cit., p.89 ff. 
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The background to change 



The system of classification of change so far discussed, is 
one internal to the enterprise. But the individual enterprise is 
also operating in an economic environment which provides stimuli 
which in their turn produce change. This is clear from the exam- 
ples already given where the type of change was linked with its 
causation. For instance seamless stockings were produced as a re- 
sult of fashion change; a new paper container factory was built 
because of increased demand for high quality packaging materials. 
The definition and identification of these stimuli is also im- 
portant in attempting any systematic study of change. 

The first, and most basic, is change in the nature and ex- 
tent of the market. A straightforward example is one where there 
is expansion or contraction in the market for a commodity to which 
the enterprise responds by expanding or contracting production. 
Expansion of the market was the background to the changes intro- 
duced by the firms manufacturing and distributing liquified gas 
in France and steel in Sweden. As for contraction, we have alrea- 
dy considered the general industry-wide contractions in the coal 
industry and the railways which demanded adjustment at the enter- 
prise level. 

A second stimulus to change revealed by these case studies 
is shortage of suitable manpower. The introduction of automatic 
data processing into the German pension department was at ine 
instigation of the employees -themselves, who were concerned with 
the difficulties arising from the overloading of work and conse- 
quent delays. Shortage of suitable labour was also a feature of 
the case where a computer was introduced into the accounts depart- 
ment of an engineering concern. 

A third stimulus to change at the enterprise level is change 
in the total organisation through take-over or amalgamation. T 
take-overs will usually themselves reflect wider marke-t consider 
tions. At the industry level transfer to state ownership may be 
the occasion for review of administration and modernisation, 
was one feature of the coal story in the United Kingdom; 
also a feature of the account of modernisation and change in the 
French gas industry. The occasion for the reconstruction 
dernisation of an iron foundry in Austria was its take-over by 
another concern. Take-over too, provides background for the 

erection of a new engineering plant in one of the German 

studies. 

A fourth stimulus to change may come from technical advance 
itself In many ways it is misleading to list this separately 
since the exteL to which inventive effort is an independent va- 
riable in economic growth is still very much an open question. 
However it does appear from the OECD case studies -that there 
i^a Qualitative difference between the -defensive" and the 
-offensive" adoption of new techniques by the 

wordV there are organisations where technical advance itself 
gVVSV’as tSV reason for change, with perhaps the addition that 
the new methods had to be adopted if "we were to keep ahead . 

These provide examples of what we mean by the "offensive ^ 
of cLnge. This in its turn is linked with a distinction, to which 
we shall return later in this paper, between those organisations 
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where "change" in some senses appears to be almost continuous. 
These are most often the organisations where the "anticipatory" 
adoption of new techniques is encountered. But there is also 
"change" which assumes a crisis character and occurs only in res- 
ponse to the most irresistible pressures, such as backlog of 
orders, or major contraction of the market. 



Conclusion 



This general survey has served to show the variety in the 
type of change situation encompassed by the case studies. The 
classification system is crude. But it may assist us with posing 
such questions as whether particular types of change are associa- 
ted with particular manpower adjustment problems; or whether par- 
ticular types of change can be said always to produce other con- 
sequent changes. We may well discover, however, that without 
further refinement our classificatory system has weak predictive 
value, but this is a problem to which we shall return. 
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Section 3 



THE ORGANISATIONAL FORMS AND SCOPE 
OF MANPOWER PLANNING 



In Section I we drew a distinction between manpower fore- 
casting or projection, and manpower planning. None of the OECD 
case studies concerned firms or organisations which possessed 
special manpower planning departments. Nor did it appear that any 
of them made routine long-term manpower forecasts. Such forecasting 
is, as we have said, becoming more common, particularly in larger 
companies, but many concerns remain sceptical about its predictive 
value(l). On the other hand most of the case-studies involved 
firms or organisations which had personnel or employee relations 
departments. One or two of the small concerns did not, but the 
other cases where no specific reference was made to a personnel 
department were mostly government or semi-official organisations, 
where there were detailed and formal rules governing staff con- 
ditions as well as establishment departments responsible for many 
of the functions which would be undertaken by the employee rela 
tions department in a private firm. 



The kind of manpower planning, therefore, with which the 
case-studies are concerned is manpower planning for a specific 
example of change. Sometimes this change will be taking place 
over a very long period of time - six years in the United States 
oil refinery; ten years in the distribution of liquified ps in 
France; five years in the case of the Atlanta region of the Unped 
States Internal Revenue Service; twenty years 

Swedish telecommunications switch to automatic dialling p long- 
distance telephone calls. In others it will be accomplished in 
a relatively short period of two or three years. 



(I )R. Beaumont and R.Helfgott. 1964. op. cit. p.266. 
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It should also be remembered that the unit c.v change dif- 
fers. In some cases we are dealing with whole industries, or 
nation-wide administrative units of government; in others we 
are concerned with companies operating more than one plant , al- 
though they may themselves be subsidiary companies of other lar- 
ger concerns; in others we are concerned with a single plant 
owned and operated by a single independent company • VJhat types 
of organisation were devised for dealing with manpower planning 
problems? 



Types of special planning organisations 



The first main division is between those bodies which es- 
tablished some special planning organisation or mechanism to 
handle the change and those which did not. The twenty-nine 
studies divide almost equally on this matter. Those concerns 
which did establish a special mechanism usually called them 
special planning groups or project teams, membership of which 
was drawn from across the different functions of management. 

But there was always considerable variation in the precise mem- 
bership and indeed, organisation of these planning groups as 
the following examples will show. 



In the British steel company initial consideration was 
given to a development scheme for modernisation after takeover 
by a large group. A small study group was formed headed by the 
technical director. After a general report to the Board of Di- 
rectors on the merits of various schemes a decision was taken 
by the Board to embark on one of these, costing £5 8m and invol- 
ving the introduction of a completely new steel-making process 
from Sweden, a new primary rolling mill, a new narrow continuous 
hot strip mill and the installation of four computers for pro- 
duction planning and process control. A development committee 
was then formed, membership of which included directors and se- 
nior executives of the parent company, consultants, and direc- 
tors and senior managers of the company concerned. Project teams 
were also formed under four directors to deal with the technical , 
production, financial and engineering aspects of the scheme. At 
yet another level, specialised groups were set up to serve these 
teams and it was at this point that manpower implications were 
specifically recognised. One of the specialised groups was res- 
ponsible for considering manpower requirements, implications for 
wage rates and the provision of training facilities. 



Another example where a number of planning bodies operated 
is the rubber hose company. The firm manufactured a range of 
rubber products, and once again after a take— over, the decision 
was made to embark on a £3m reorganisation plan which was prima- 
rily concerned with the building of one new factory for the ma- 
nufacture of rubber hose in place of two existing units. In 
connection with planning the new hose unit, two senior officials 
of production and sales had a monthly meeting with the managing 
dir^tor, to which heads of departments could be called according 
to the subject under discussion e.g. finance, technical produc- 
tion, engineering etc. There was also set up a hose project group, 
headed by a project engineer lent by the American parent company. 
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This erouD was responsible for the actual building progranune, 

Si sSer^iSon of contractors, lay out, and choice and instel- 

lation of equipment and machinery . Finally ^ entineerin? 

«?tandards committee consisting of the indus urial g - n 

iiSeir SiTiader of the hole project group, the wages control- 
ler Ind’the industrial relations officer. 

ned itself with manpower matters, job specification and eva] 
tion, rates of pay, etc. 

These were two examples of large-scale change. A smaller 
change was involved in the concentration and 
in a Norwegian chemical ff 

SiSS III S Snsifting of the chief engineer from head 

office and engineers from the two factories likely to be invo 
?ed S’thf reSSaSSation. The company already had %"tandr"| 
SlStee to diicover new products which “Sf 

to production in the company's factories, of^ 

Sr^SduettL^S? on: :? Se=?::SSef S^grSrolSed in the 

?reTsr:ssirSs?s^Si:n:::i:e'iSars^^ 

SSsiS: c^me to be implemented each factory concerned was res- 
pSIwS, Se comin?ttees ceased to function, co-ordrnation 

being supplied directly by head office. 

Two Swedish case studies supply examples of 
differentiation between the planning teams. The one con 
with the installation and commencement of operations of a 
^oSinfmiJf provides one of the few examples where manpower 
banning ias Recognised on an equal level with technical and 
Organisational teams were set “p to deal^^_^ 

each of these problems, once the Boar a three teams 

the proposals of the initial preparatory • nT>dinated bv the 

had overlapping membership and their work was co-oidina y 

technical director • 

In the Swedish shipyard two project 
first undertook ^ask of planningjha^new^pio 

second was "''i[53“j,Uation o/the new wider paper making 

mOcSOell^erman^, was handled by ^ 

stages of investment planning, "L^g^tlndOr: coSd be placed, 

SI ss/o: Ssi w 

:frSrdS5St1nS:eSf:r:ere:i!SrSi:SaS m::power Planning 
las specifically®regarded as part of technical planning. 



Chan.ge without specia l machinery^ 



There was also considerable diversity among those cases 
Where ITslellll -chinery for handling change w^^ 

The French company concernea with the dist qroup 

fSvSirf - 
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estimate future growth in demand for the product, and to prepare 
a profitability study of the various technical possibilities 
of meeting the increased demand. From this study a further stu- 
dy determined the number and optim\im size and siting of filling 
centres. The company's own technical department then prepared a 
modernisation scheme from which it supplied the social relations 
department with the required staff structure of the new depots. 

It was then left to the social relations department to imple- 
ment the manning plans and to reallocate labour. 

In this example existing specialist groups carried out the 
planning process in a series of well-defined steps of which de- 
tailed manpower adjustments were almost the last. This method 
was also characteristic of the planning procedures in the United 
States petrole\im refinery. Here, in top management's view, one 
of the most serious deterrents to carrying out operating changes 
in the refinery was management attitudes. As a first step, the- 
refore, what came to be known as a "profitability improvement 
programme" was undertaken among all levels and kinds of manage- 
ment. Engineers were in charge of preparing the modernisation 
effort, but line managers were involved in estimating the effect 
of technical and organisational changes upon manpower require- 
ments. These manpower changes were then communicated to the 
industrial relations staff whose job it was to work out the 
necessary adjustments. 

Two case studies from Germany supplied an interesting con- 
trast between the effectiveness and problems of using existing 
management structures for handling change. In one, an enginee- 
ring concern which had grown piecemeal in the postwar period, 
and""was then taken over by a larger group, embarked upon a ma- 
jor reorganisation and re— siting of its finishing processes. 

But as the report says "Just as the main plant bore witness to 
the development of the firm from its humble beginnings, so li- 
kewise did management show traces of the time when a small mem- 
ber of persons, whose responsibilities were not too clearly de- 
fined, were in charge of the firm". The approach to change was 
first via the main Board and the sales department which made 
suggestions about the type of products suitable for the 
manufacture. The production department then earmarked the feasible 
suggestions for production planning, where details of the person- 
nel required for production wex'-e decided upon^ Finally the 
sonnel department investigated the possibilities of finding the 
required manpower on the labour market. This fragmentation ox 
responsibility led to serious problems of recruitment of suit- 
able labour. 

In contrast the German concern, which undertook the buil- 
ding of a new rolling mill, had a particularly strong and compre- 
hensive personnel department which played a central role in ma 
nagement. The works director had a keen interest in the scientific 
handling of personnel problems. In this case the emphasis was very 
much upon the two-way flow and interaction of planning between 
the technical and the personnel departments. 
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Factors influencing the 
existing, machinery 



pci-hahl i .qhment of special, or the use of 
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Certainly no differences emerge to suggest that special 
machinery is more often used in one country than another. But 
• j- -hn fiiscsi'n certain situations which, within a 

handled by the setting up of spa- 

cial machinery than others* 

When technical change is involved (or change 

£ r’flTvi tal inout as we described it in Section 2) 
of capital there is a predisposition towards the 

use S S^ial planning teams. The Swedish shipyard and 
mill the British steel company and rubber hose company, 

Seim.4n papL making firm all illustrate this point. 

Thp case-studies of office automation also fall into this 

+■ ntr thp United States Internal Revenue Service had a P®-^“ 

ni'alninf inS resea?ch organisation which advised on the 
manent planning ana i s the maior re- 

s:s 

head^of^the^newly formed computer systems division. In the 
came head of the newiy ruimc^i of the company 

pension department in Germany the representa^^^ 

^ss5i^rtfor:i^hTSSrs^^ 

for Ci!ng the Lpu/and output under the three marn types of 
policy handled by the company* 

In these cases of technical change, both in manuf actu- 

ring process and in the office Jharact^fstfcs^of^^^^^ 

situation appeared particul ^ there was the basic unfami- 

up ef bSing adoptS. Second they were techni- 

liarity of the techniques peigp content and manning, 

ques, which required radic g change which involved 

?hird, it tended to “^/°j 3 Si 2 ?on of a new piece of 

the building of new plant or ai c;o carried implications, 

machinery. Fourth tte technical^c^^^ ^ 

more or less far „as being introduced. One 

or unit where the ^cgh fhin yard, but the best illustra- 

example of this was the ^wedis s p_y „^ere the change 

“ruiredTne-PP--^ to th^ w^-o^e functioning of the organi- 
sation, that is "a total systems approach . 

The absence of special JSange°wM ?fnot ^to 

seems to be Particularly asso i also characteri- 

be seen as once and for ^ organisational structure of 

ses the situation ^^^re the existi planning 

the enterprise '^as built -n studies provide an interesting 

machinery. Two of the French provided by the dis- 

illustration of these points. In the parent 

tribution of liquified gas fulfilling a planning 

company with J^^f^the size scale the French hosiery 

function. At the other end of the size so 
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and knitwear firin also had perinanent planning machinery to fore* 
cast demand and to translate it into different production 
schedules for different types of garment. 

Some case studies implied that the absence of any special 
planning machinery was due to the already close integration of 
the specialist aspeccs of management function. We have quoted 
the German rolling mill where the personnel department played 
a central role and where there was constant exchange betv/een 
the technical and personnel departments. The British dyestuffs 
company which undertook a lai’ge scale modernisation programme, 
not only had the services of a parent company from which again 
research and planning help was available, but also locally had 
a committee of management which met daily to coordinate activi- 
ties. 



The role of external agents in planning 



To some extent the importance of the services supplied by 
parent companies or by groups lies in the fact that they are 
external to the unit affected by the change. Not only are tney 
then able to draw on the experiences of the company or undertak- 
ing as a whole, they are also to a certain extent, able to 
view objectively the problems of the unit they are called upon 
to service or advise. Other external agents also played a part 
in the planning process. The case studies provide several exam- 
pies where information and advice was given by the firm supplying 
the plant or machinery, or by other firms where the new techno- 
logy was already in use. This, as we shall see, was a particu- 
larly useful source of information on manning requirements . U ) 
Outside consultants were also engaged from time to time. In other 
studies of change we find examples of individuals from outside 
being introduced into the organisation and being given specific 
responsibility for planning. The detailed formulation of the plan 
for the contraction of British railway workshops was of uhis _ 
nature. It was largely the work of one man who joined the Boara 
specially for this purpose and left again once the plan was well 
under way(2). In private industry the 

responsible for the planning of change frequency fol ows xrom 
a take-over and the reorganisation of Boards of Directors. Thus 
the role of external agencies range from advice through to ac- 
ting as a 'change-agent' or catalyst. 



Time taken to plan 



There is little evidence of any association between the 
existence, or otherwise, of specific planning machinery and the 
time taken to plan or to carry out the change. The diversity 
among the case-studies in the matter of timing is consioerable. 



(1) See below section 4 p. 48. 

(2) P. Lesley Cook. 1964. op. cit. 
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c a-pp describing changes in a whole industry over 

??t6^a^d the aecision to h a 1 

Both programmes f»ll ° the ciosuje of small non- 

p;?fftaSi°wirkrand the installation °f high grade coking 
niant<? After 1953 the industry moved into tne r.eia o p^-iuxc 
Is^Inl.thf nstallation of crao^ The division 

r?hrstSrrrth -e ma. empha. was ^ 

?LrgS f af sLrodrcSr 

liSarion SheiST^rLwn of manpower was required, which was 
intensified by the improved methods of coal-getting. 

It is also difficult to speak of a time scale in the other 
case-studies which are describing events at a national or in-^ 

SHLfsISi IS^SiSltrcSSgntlS’nSfoS ^ vel,^ 

completion. In many a®a®a ^®^f"the Sse-stidiel On the 
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It is somewhat easier to trace the timing of the separate 
stages in the German rolling mill. Planning began in I960 and 
the decision to go ahead with the modernisation programme was ta- 
ken in March I960. Building began in July 1961 , but the full 
programme was not completed at the time of the case-study, at 
the end of 1964. In the case of the Swedish shipyard the company 
bought the land in 1957. The decision to build the new yard was 
taken at the end of that year, and construction began in March 
1959. An example of one of the longest periods of change was the 
reorganisation and concentration of production in a Norwegian 
chemical firm> wnich was spread over seven years. We referred 
earlier to the setting up of a rationalisation committee in the 
firm. This was in 1955. The problem the committee was considering 
developed from simply being one of new techniques to one of reor- 
ganisation and concentration of production. It was not until 1959 
that the first transfers of production took place, and not until 
March 1962 that they were completed. 

The other problem in making any consistent comparison of 
timing is to decide when the change has been completed. So often 
the concern moved on to a next stage, or as v;e have put it, is 
engaged in continuous change. If the case study of the oil refin- 
ery in the United States is examined, it will be seen that there 
are a number of discrete steps each of v;hich could be described 
as a change - the increase in the capacity of the refinery's 
catalytic cracking unit, the replacement of a gas absorption 
plant and coke still by a vapour recovery unit, the introduction 
of new computers for planning and control of production. But they 
are contained within a single programme vrhich was spread over six 
years. In the Canadian insurance company the various sections 
of the work, ordinary life insurance, group life insurance, etc., 
were transferred to the computer one by one. By the time the 
transfer was complete a new and larger computer was being instal- 
led. 

But if it is impossible to speak in precise terms about the 
time table of change, and of its stages from planning to comple- 
tion, one general impression is left by the case-studies. It is 
that the planning and implementation of change is a slow process. 
As other inv-^stigations have reported "the time scale of decision 
is much longer than the formalistic analysis of the decision- 
making process suggests. In the case of some of the firms cov- 
ered by' the investigations, four years had elapsed since the 
original contact had been made... It seemed that inxentions had 
taken four years to materialise into plans and harden into 
decisions" ( 1 ) . 



The scope of manpower planning in the case-studies 



In subsequent chapters we shall examine in detail the spec- 
ific techniques available to, and used by, the different organi- 
sations in their manpower planning operations. At this stage it 
is useful to review the general scope of vzhat was regarded as 



(l) Joan Woodward. Industrial Organisation; Theory and Practice. 
Oxford University Press, London 1965 p. 192. 
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iranoower planning, whether by the specific planning organisation, 
S SrSnSrS management. First it is interesting to note, tnat 
althoulh these case-studies were specifically selected lo illus 
SSrfhe process of concurrent planning of manpower requi- 
rements and technical change, the manpower aspects were still 
ver'v largely secondary to the technical aspects. Not enough 
detail i? given to enable us to study what happened when con- 
fSSs a?ose between technical and manpower requiremenrs. Some- 
times as in the German engineering concern , there was cxeariy 
little attemot at reconciliation. Manpower requirements were 
llssed on tS fhe oersonnel department to be carried out as 
Sesfthey could, in a few cases hinrs are given a process 
of neeotiation. The German rolling mill report states that 
a^oe^toeSsL cf the personnel department by no means the least 
consideration was "to counter the tendency of the technicians 
?roiS?Jaiirrequi-ements for the new jobs". Here requirements 
meanSn SeSSSments and it is implied in the report rhat 
’n this particular enterprise the personnel f g” 
fact eauipped with sufficient technical knowledge . 

S ca?ry on a discussion with the technicians in which its point 

of view would carry weight. 

Another area of interest, in which our information is rather 
In ?“ance°"tterfwafa StTSion°of"f CncSSi' S^weSn°th; planning 

i f= Safi 

HP^n?te a cletv ordering cf the stages of planning, to break 

d^S^sLJp bS?iSs of fhis kind and in 

line management in both planning and execution. 

As might be expected, however, in all cases the 
polntior manpower, planning was first ^ha 

llboIfflloe^The'^prlwemf If estimating manning requirements 
iS tte IKf Slu?mirnents of new jobs loomed particularly lar- 
IT we shall see, how difficult or easy these problems were 

’much on wbetb^^^^^ technique was^a^new_ 

wf So°SolSf iSmS m?tf IteSel or'not the specific 
conseSSI SI4ef for'^IIe 

fesrfe 

and wage levels. The wage rates into the 

feet of the new methods of German paper-making 

arena at an early ® ’ gee these problems were large- 

concern. In others, as we shal , .j:hen the danger 

ly ignored at fad to be fought out at a rather 

that they became issues which had ^ f^glg^^gtives of the 
late stage between management and the represenxau 

workers . 
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Where the adjustment procedures required specific adminis- 
tration by the concern, such as the setting up of, or extension 
of existing facilities for retraining, then these became part 
of the manpower planning process. So too did miscellaneous 3-C— 
tivities like the organisation of services to give career advi- 
ce to employees to be dismissed or transferred. It was also 
part of the task of manpower planning to initiate or to make 
possible the utilisation of devices for obtaining flexibility 
in the distribution of newly recruited manpower, or in cushio- 
ning the impact of given manpower changes. This involved con- 
sidering whether temporary staff could be utilised, or in other 
situations, whether all newly recruited labour could be sent to 
•labour pools' for a period, in order to see to which type of 
work it was best suited. 



These latter procedures, aimed as they are at winning a 
degree of flexibility, could be viewed as part of the general 
timing problem which emerges as an important aspect of manpower 
planning. The right quantity and quality of labour has to be 
available when the new plant and machinery is available and 
this as v;e shall see is an important factor limiting the choice 
between different methods of reducing manpower, e.g. attrition, 
early retirement, etc., and of recruiting and training labour. 
Overlapping production between the rundown of old plant and 
equipment and the starting up of new, presents particularly 
difficult planning problems as both the examples of the German 
and Swedish steel firms show. A distinct advantage seems to rest 
with those national organisations where change was to affect a 
number of discrete units. Here it was possible to test the effect 
of change in one area and learn from that experience. It was 
also possible to vary the operation of the plan according to 
local factors like the local rate of unemployment, availability 
of necessary manpower, etc. Timing in relation to the possibili- 
ty of mobilising other sources of employment for the displaced 
workers was an essential element, for example, of the British 
railways 'workshop plan(l). In ^^^erse, the Swedish tel ecommu^^^ 
cation's case-study shows the advantage of being 

the switch-over in particular units to coincide with a low level 
of tS^lSbour force in those units. Finally, when we come to 
conLder the role of employee consultation we shall see that the 
timing of announcements to workers plays an important part in 
the planning process. 



Conclusions 



It is extremely difficult, on the basis of any studies so 
far available, to generalise about principles which might be 
fssoSS^efifk thf adoption of a particular org.n.s^o^l form 
nf manoower planning. It seems likely, however, fj.rst, that th^ 
initial dete?mining^feature was the existing management structure 
If tie concern. Second it appears that the more ^^ique' or 
•discrete' the type of change the more likely it was that oome 
special organisation would be established within the unit o 



(l) D. VJedderburn 1965 op. cit. p. 



26 
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deal with its manpower aspects. Third it appears that those con- 
cerns which were continually experiencing change (for the most 
part, although not exclusively, the large ones) were most like- 
ly already to have developed a management organisation into which 
some sort of permanent planning mechanism was built. Fourth it 
appears that whatever the organisational form of planning, man- 
power aspects were still largely secondary in consideration to 
the technical ones. 

Two interesting problems remain for further investigation. 

Had we known more about the management structures both formal 
and informal in our case— studies it might well have been possible 
to discern a more fundamental relationship between the planning 
mechanism used and those management structures. We might, for 
instance, have found special planning bodies developing more 
often in those concerns with "mechanistic" management systems 
which have been described as "appropriate to stable conditions", 
and we might have found no such special bodies in concerns with 
organic forms of management "appropriate to changing condi- 
tions" (1). But this must remain a conjecture. 

The second interesting area for study is the longer term 
impact of the changes upon management structure. Two of the 
automatic data processing case— studies raised problems concerning 
the impact of the new systems upon the old levels of middle ma- 
nagement. Certain difficulties were reported in finding posts of 
similar responsibility in the hierarchy for the middle management 
displaced by the. computer. The introduction of the computer into 
the German pension department also raised problems of the distri- 
bution of authority at top management level in the department. 
These appeared similar to other situations when the computer has 
been described as emerging as "a focus of conflict" (2) . In the 
German rolling mill reference is made to the problem of large- 
scale transfers of middle and senior management when certain 
rules governing promotion exist, and certain expectations about 
prospects have developed. This particular concern sought to 
overcome these problems by, as far as possible, engaging newly 
trained engineers from outside. 

But in so far as longer-term effects of change upon mana- 
gement are concerned it seems possible that the very institution 
of special planning machinery could itself have some permanent 
influence upon the definition of spheres of responsibility among 
different levels of management. But such changes cannot be un- 
derstood in isolation from the change in the technological char- 
acteristics of the production system. Recent studies have sug- 
gested that the crucial variable is defined by reference to the 
type of product (integral or dimensional) the scale of production- 
unit, (bath or mass)- and the time interval of production 
(intermittent or continuous) ( 3) . Speaking of her own studies 
Miss Woodward says:- 



(1) The distinction made by Tom Burns and G.M. Stalker 
The Mana.gement of Innovation . Tavistock Publications, 
London 1961. p. 5 and Chapter 6 on. 

(2) W.H. Scott 1965. op cit. p. 98. 

(3) For this typology see J. Woodward op. cit. 1965. p. 39. 



"The case-studies appeared to confirm that technical 
changes involving a change in the nature of the 
production system have the greatest effect upon 
organisation and behaviour" ) . 

The impact of changes of this kind upon management organi- 
sation is also likely to have its manpower conseo.uences, and 
to the extent that it becomes possible to predict them, they 
too can be brought within the general scope of manpower planning. 



I 

; (1) J. Woodward 1965. op. cit p. 198. 
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Section 4 



SOURCES OF DATA AND METHODS USED IN ESTIMATING MANPOWER 

ADJUSTMENTS 



Problems of definition 

In this and the following sections we shall be concerned 
with the nature and extent of manpower adjustments followi g 
change at the enterprise level, and with a review of the me- 
chanisms used for acnieving the required adjustments. It is of 
course the quantitative aspects of manpower 
ticular, reductions in manpower, which 

tention. Just how much attention, is illustrated by the fact that 
in Britain, despite the generally high level of employment 
ihe poS-war period, a spicial word has come into common usage 
S dSsSibS the phenomenon of dismissals arising from f , 

oteSIe L the en?erprise. That word il 

by ?^son of reSundanoy if it "is attributable wholly or mainly 
to - 

(a) the fact that his employer has ceased, or intends to 

lelse to carry on the business for the purposes of which 
the employee was employed by him, or has ceased, 
tends to cease, to carry on that business in the place 
where the employee was so employed, or 

('h'i the fact that the requirements of that business for 

' ' SiSlOT^s tf carry oit work of a particular kind in the 
plaL^where he was so employed, have cessed or dimin- 
ished or are expected to cease or dimmish . 

r aree-scale redundancies such as those ensuing from the 
piS^rdSpSni^^^O™^^ S?tf Si?ways\SaS ■ s 



(l) See above Section 1, P. 16. 



headlines. This is understandable for the man in the street be- 
comes most conscious of change when its impact extends beyond 
the boundary of the enterprise or company, and the worker finds 
himself, at worst without a job, at best having to "change 
jobs". As one German trade union commentator has expressed it: 

"Even in the best of circumstances i.e. under conditions 
of general manpower shortage, the inconvenience to the 
worker arising out of having to change jobs needs no elab- 
oration. Though new jobs may be available, they are often 
less desirable ...."(l). 

It is concern with these problems which has lain behind 
the move of recent years in favour of various measures to ensure 
"job security". As Professor Myers has described the position, 
it can be said that measures have been developed in some coun- 
tries 

"which remove job control from employers and give to workers 
a control resembling that of a property owner over his 
property" ( 2 ) . 

The concept of "property-rights" in a job is fast becoming 
very fashionable. It was used as the major philosophical basis 
for the justification of the Redundancy Payments Act by the main 
British government spokesman(3) . But as commentators have been 
quick to point out there are, in this context, problems of 
defining "a job": Do the property rights rest in a job in a 
specific location, at a specific rate of pay with a specific 
work content ? Or do they rest in an unspecified job with a 
particular employer? But who then is the employer , the company 
running a particular plant, or the group of which the company 
may be a subsidiary? 

The British attempt to legislate financial compensation 
for dismissals arising from redundancy has made some of these 
definitional and conceptual problems of immediate concern. For 
instance, an employee is not entitled to a redundancy payment 
if his employer makes him a written offer, within a specified 
period, of another job which "constitutes an offer of suitable 
employment in relation to the employee" and the employee's refusal 
of that offer is adjudged to be unreasonable. (4) . Already the 
interpretation of these phrases has provided a number of cases which 
have come before the appeal tribunals set up under the Act. They 
have involved consideration of whether jobs in a different geo- 
graphical area, jobs with different opportunities for overtime 
earnings, jobs with different work content and jobs of different 
i.e. lower status, are "suitable" .( 5) 



(1) G. Friedrichs "Planning Social Adjustments to Technological 

change at the level of the undertaking" . International 
Labour Review vol. 92, No. 2 1965. 

(2) F. Myers. Ownership of Jobs Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1964 

( 3 ) Hansard 26th April, 1965, Col. 35-45 

( 4 ) Redundancy Payments Act 1965, Section 2.4 (a) 

( 5 ) Industrial Tribunal Reports of decisions. V 0 I.I, Part 1, et seq. 



In the British situation the question of financial compen- 
sation only arises vhen the employer terminates the existing 
contract with his employee. But it is a short step conceptu- 
aily from accepting that such a situation calls for compensa- 
tion*. to accepting that transfer within the enterprise to less 
desirable work, but not involving a new contract of employment, 
should also be compensated, or at least, should occur only when 
guarantees of no loss of earnings have been given. Such a de- 
mand has been forcibly expressed in the article of Herr 
Friedrichs quoted above :- 

"There can be no compromise on the principle that an 
equivalent job at equal pay should be made available whenever 
a\orker is transferred within the undertaking through no fault 
of his own" ( 1 ) . 

So the position has now been reached, in public debate at 
least, where recognition is given to the fact that the conse- 
auences of change for workers are far more complex than simply 

of "a Job" or "no Job". If we examine the OECD case 
studies we find that in only eight out of twenty-nine instances 
were perm.anent employees dismissed(2). But in all twenty-nine 
cases "labour displacem.ent" occurred, in the sense that there 
was rundown of the work force by attrition, retirements an 
the stopping of recruitment, or completely new work tasks were 
■introduced requiring job changes in the same place, or men were 
^eauired to move geographically. Before we investigate this 
"labour displacement" in more detail, what methods were used 
within the enterprise, to estimate the nature and extent of the 
change? What information was available, or made use of, to 
estimate how many workers would be affected and what change in 
job content there would be. 



Sources of information for constructing the manpower b alance 
sheet 



In section 3 we examined the organisational forms of 
jower planning in the case-studies. Here we are concerned with 
low those responsible for planning set about their task. Only 
me study, the Austrian rolling mill, reports the construction 
If a detailed manning table showing what was to happen to each 
individual worker displaced from the existing processes, ^ut 
whether it did so formally or not, most planning was concerned 
^ith constructing a manpower balance sheet. First there was the 
task of analysing the numbers and kinds of workers involved in 
the existing process. Where technical change in manufacturing 
activity was concerned this appeared to be 
Dnce the area to be affected by change had been defined. 
idministrative changes, and the introduction of electronic a 
processing into offices involved a more complex operation. For 



(1) G. Friedrichs 1965, op* cit. 

(2) For the significance of the distinction between 
and 'temporary" see the discussion below section 



"permanent" 
5 p. 57. 
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instance the Swedish State Railways instituted an aggregate 
analysis of the whole undertaking with a specialist study of « 

(i) The distribution of existing tasks among employees 

(ii) an analysis of those tasks in time and quantity 

(iii) a classification of tasks with regard to the qualities 
required for their performance 

(iv) an analysis of the relationship between the task and 
the organisational unit. 

The Norwegian customs service took as their starting point 
"the existing arrangements of duties at the customs centi’e. 

The clerical duties were appraised .... On the basis of ac- 
curately recorded routines and particulars of the volume of 
work, an appraisal was made of each sub-department". 

In other words where change was to be carried out in units 
which were essentially concerned with the processing of infor- 
mation, the answer to the question "who and how many people 
are doing what, now" was not alvzays readily to hand and a good 
deal of initial analysis was required. 

The second stage involved the completion of the other side 
of the balance sheet; what numbers and what quality of workers 
would be required after the change? In the simplest cases of 
expansion or contraction of existing production, without change 
in the combination of inputs of capital and labour , the esti- 
mates could be based upon existing manning, scaled up or down 
appropriately. This was also the technique used where the 
effect of a change of technology -was to scale down proportion- 
ately the manpower requirements. The United States oil refi- 
nery, for instance, refers to the installation of one large 
•pgfining unit with one maintenance crew, to replace ten smaller 
units with ten maintenance crews. 

Even in those instances where the manpower requirements of 
the new techniques were not directly proportional to the old 
manning requirements, firms made extensive use of the study of 
manning requirements of similar typos of equipment. Here enter— 
prises'^which were part of larger groups were sometimes at an 
advantage, in that they could draw upon the wider group experi- 
ence, as did the dyestuffs company in the United Kingdom. The 
newer the type of technology being introduced, the more reliance 
was placed upon the advice of the manufacturers of the equipment. 
In the Austrian rolling mill, specific manpower requirements 
were worked out in collaboration with the manufacturer of the 
mechanised equipment. In a number of the automatic data proces- 
sing case studies, the computer suppliers also provided infor- 
mation about manpower requirements. Particularly in the case of 
technology completely new to the company or even to the country, 
advice was also sought from other organisations at home or 
abroad who already had experience of the type of equipment. 

Teams from the Austrian rolling mill visited similar plants at 
home and abroad. The British steel company sent teams to study 
the oxygen steel— making process at work in Sweden. 

The problems of estimating manpower requirements were per- 
haps most acute for the company sub— contracted to carry out the 
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leak-tightness inspection in an Atomic Energy plant. Here was 
a completely new activity to be staffed in a new industry. The 
main requirement was the estimation of the qualifications need- 
ed by the new staff, and this was undertaken by the firm's 
Industrial Psychology Department in liaison with the sub-cont- 
ractors, who already had experience of vacuum techniques and 
with representatives of the Atomic Energy Centre itself. Job 
descriptions had to be compiled on the basis of the plant's 
technical structure, and then graded according to the level oi' 
aptitude required. 

An important adjunct to the above methods of assembling 
data, was some form of job evaluation or work study used for 
estimating operative requirements. The British cotton mill 
reports the use of the work study department of the parent com- 
pany. The labour standards committee set up in the rubber-hose 
company spent two years dealing with job specifications, job 
evaluation and the establishment of labour standards. Sometimes 
use was made of only a rough time study, as in the case of the 
Norwegian chemical company. But this was because management 
was not unduly worried about some looseness of manning because 
they expected an expansion of demand in the future. The Swedish 
shipyard made use of M.T.M. (Methods Time Measurement) for the 
first time, it is believed, in a shipyard. 

The main emphasis in the reports is upon planning manpower 
requirements for operating staff, that is manual workers, i)i the 
case of the manufacturing concerns, or ordinary non-supervisory 
white collar workers in the administrative organisations. But 
there are enough references to the problems connected with the 
recruitment and staffing of special groups to suggest that these 
may require particular attention at the manpower planning stage. 
The German and British steel firms and the Swedish shipyard all 
reported new requirements for specialist, technical staff. The 
new technologies threw up additional requirements for production 
planning and control, work study experts and for inspection. 
There were also the problems encountered in the recruitment of 
supervisory staff from foreman level upwards. Finally a number 
of reports show the importance of planning at an early stage for 
a nucleus of skilled and experienced workers to be available, 
particularly when the techniques being introduced are very new. 
The German paper-making firm and the rolling mill both provide 
illustrations of this point. 

When the two sides of the balance sheet have been completed 
a surplus or deficit emerges. In some cases, of course, both can 
emerge — a. surplus of one kind of labour and a deficit of ano- 
ther. But we have presented here a rather "ideal" view of the 
estimation process and we must now refer to some of the practi- 
cal difficulties which emerged in the course of the exercise. 

VJe have spoken as though the nature and estent of the 
"change" to be undertaken, was well-defined. This was not al- 
ways so. Indeed, it seems very probable that in a situation 
of change, the possibilities for further reorganisation may 
suddenly be seen, or more economical ways of tackling a problem 
may be perceived only after a beginning has been made, t’o give 
one example, although the general character of the technical 
changes to be introduced in the construction of the new German 
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rolling-mill were clear when tJ-e manpower consequences were 
first estimated, the precise degree to which reliance would 
ultimately be placed upon automatic controls had not been de- 
cided. This introduced a degree of uncertainty about both the , 

future quantitative and qualitative manpower requirements. A • 

related problem oft=;n arises with the introduction of automa- , 

tic-data processing. To what extent should conversion proceed | 

piece-meal or to what extent should it be comprehensive? Cau- : 

tion may in the beginning suggest The advantages of a piece- 
meal approach, but before it has proceeded far the advantages ; 

of complete conversion may become apparent. 

One of the clearest examples of uncertainty about what the 
"change" was, is provided by the French gas industry. As the 
case— s'^udy explains, in 1948 it was known that many old works 
would have to go, but the rate of progress depended on short- 
term factors like geographical and seasonal fluctuations in 
demand, and, even more difficult to predict, upon discovering 
new sources of supply. 

"In retrospect, it can be said that ten years ego the cor- 
poration could not foresee the discovery of the Lacq gas 
and its growing exploitation. Even after its discovery no- ! 

one could foresee how long it would take to find a process 
for getting rid of the sulphur it contained so as to make 
it useable". 

Indeed, the situation was regarded as so unpredictable 
that the report concludes that "This is indeed a case of em- 
piricism in employment policy". 

In such a situation the process of change may require not 
one, but a series of labour balance sheets. This will also be 
the case if the old type of operation has to overlap with the 
new, in order to maintain continuity of output. Labour requi— j 

rements at the mid-point of change will then be higher Uian the 
final requirements, as was the case with the new rolling mill 
in Sweden, and in a number of the automatic data processing 
studies. Firms which are in a good market situation, or where 
profitability is not necessarily a main consideration (such as 
public enterprises, a point which we shall discuss further be- 
low) will have much more flexibility in dealing with this 
arion than those firms whose economic position makes the short- 
term cutting of costs crucial. The important point at 
mating stage, however, is the early recognition of the different 
levels of requirements- 

There are two other major sources of uncertainty which can 
cpmplicate the estimation procedures. First, the initiation of 
change may affect the stability of worker's already engaged in 
the enterprise, and turnover may rise. If the ultimate requi 
rement of change is a reduction in the labour force this can be 
an advantage. Such was the case in the building of a new Swed- 
ish warehouse. But in other cases it introduces a large e eiiien 
of uncertainty which in particular, may make it difficult to 
plan for the right quality of labour. The German engineering 
firm had originally planned its manpower requirements on the 
basis of recruiting mainly unskilled labour because one of the 
objects of the rationalisation of processes was the reduction 
of the skill content of jobs. But as the changes got under way 
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Conclusions 
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Section 5 



QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF MANPOWER ADJUSTMENlS 
(i) A General Review 
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not only introduced a series of major technical change of a 
labour saving kind, but at the same time embarked upon a 
programme to eliminate what they have called "organisational 
fat". A reverse situation obtained in the case of one of the 
Norwegian chemical companies. In planning new manning require- 
ments they were not unduly worried about over-provision because 
they were anticipating an expansion of demand for the product. 

Studies of manpower saving from technical change alone 
have been attempted, but they require a distinctive analytical 
framework (1). T.he OECD case studies therefore describe the 
compounded impact of change of all kinds upon the quantity of 
manpower required by the enterprise. In this our experience 
is similar to other workers in the field who have used 
case— studies of whole plants or enterprises and who have 
concluded that : 



"It is impossible to isolate employee displacements 
attributable solely to technological change because of the 
inter-relatedness of all the factors that determine the course 
of employment" (2). 



In this report we cannot even make useful generalisations 
about the absolute magnitude of changes in the size J^e 
labour force. For, as we have seen, we are dealing on the one 
hand with whole industries, and on the other hand with a sin- 
gle unit of a large administrative complex, oi* a single small 
firm. Vie are also deating with very different time spans. 

There is therefore no common denominator ror measuring t e 
magnitude of change. Among the twenty-nine ease-studies we have 
two examples of new enterprises starting up. The labour force 
problems of the first of these, the leak-tightness inspection 
for the Atomic Energy Commission, was recruitment. The second 
ot these was an example of a diversification of activity by 
an existing company. This was the Swedish concern which built, 
a paper-container factory using labour becoming redundant in 
other branches of the firms interests which the case-study did 
not describe. Among the remaining twenty-seven case-studies 
there were twenty where overall reductions in the labour force 
occurred, although as we noted in the last section, in only 
eight of these did dismissals occur. In one case-study the 
labour force remained unchanged and in six there was expan- 
sion. ( 3 ) These increases and decreases represent the net 
result of all economic change at the enterprise or unit level, 
despite the fact that all of the studies involved operations 
which, at some point, could be described as labour-saving. 



(I) 



( 2 ) 

(3) 



For' a discussion of some of these studies and further refe 
rences, see R.C. Goodwin "Labour Force Adjustment of Workers 
Affect4d by Technological Change" in " The Requirements of 
Automated Jobs " op.cit. p.277. 

R.A. Beaumont and R. Helfgott 1964. op.cit. p.25. 



'he change in the labour force refers to that belonging to 
:he unit of the organisation to which the case-study relates 
rhether it be the company as a whole or a single Plant or 
)ranch. There is also one case-study (the German rolling 
lill) where the case-study itself describes one part of a 
jroad program of change. At an earlier stage dismissals 
/ere involved, but the case-study itself is describing a 
situation of labour recruitment, (see above section 4 p. 4U;. 
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Factors affecting the direction of change 



What factors distinguished the situation of those enter- 
prises and organisations which expanded their labour f°^ce 
fr'om that of those which reduced it; and what distinguished 
those organisations which reduced their labour force without 
dismissals from those which did not? The answer seems to be, 
diffeJSces in the market situation for the products or services 
oi tfeS J^gLisations. Those which expanded their labour force 
were enjoying either a rising demand for their products, or 
change was embarked upon in an "offensive" situation, as part 
of a\id to increase the total share of the market. Tne Swedish 
shipyard, for instance, found itself faced with increased orders. 
The British rubber hose company had an expanding market for 
the new type of hoses it was beginning to manufacture. Ihe 
installation of the new paper-making machine 
involved an exnansion of the labour force because of 
to four-shift working and the total operation was designed at 
leas? ?o maintain, if not to improve, the firm's competitive 

position. 

It is to be noted that among the contracting firms were 
to be^found one or two who, in the process of "rationalisation, 
ceased the production of particular lines which were uneconomic, 
or who dropped subsidiary activities outside tne mainstream of 
their interest. This could happen even though the market 
their main activities remained good, as was the situation of the 
British dyestuffs firm. But in general, the firms which reduced 
their labour force were in a difficult competitive situation. 

The United States oil company provides an example of a firm 
which felt the pressures of competition and the dangers ° 
contraction of the market to be so great 

from its traditional policy of "no dismissals ‘The British 
cotton firm found that even though the 

ments of the new ring spinning frames were ^” 3 ^° 

duction of three, instead of two, shift ’ "°"S 2 irSle 

the market conditions were so uncertain that 
to make a small reduction in their total labour ^ 
importance of the market is perhaps best illustrated tiy 
contrast in experience of two nationalised industries, ® 

French gas industry and the British coal 

Dossessed certain organisational advantages over the latter, 

for it was allied to the electricity industry in a way which 

provided opportunities for the transfer of labour 

the other. But the basic difference in the background agains 

which modernisation and technical change were being carried 

out in the two industries was the difference between an expanding 

and a contracting overall demand for the two products. 

The overwhelming importance of "the market situation in 
determining the direction of manpower change at the enterprise 
1?5S was flso the conclusion reached by Beaumont and Helfgott. 

In their survey of thirty one cases, of what they specif ica y 
SfSS L ?5cSological Change where were available for 

a comparison of employment in the pre and post change perioas, 
we find a distribution of increases and reductions vei-y similar 
to the OECD pattern. They report one particuxarly interesting 
example which illustrates the close inter-connection between 
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market conditions, technical change and expansion or contraction 
of the labour force. A company about to go out of business 
because of its inability to compete with a lower cost producer 
undertook a complete 



"restructuring of the manufacturing process, drastically 
reduced unit labour costs, enabling the company to cut the 
price of its products by 40 per cent. Although temporary 
lay offs were involved, a rapid increase in demand for the 
product not only absorbed all lay offs but raised employment 
25 per cent above its former level "(1). 

As for the characteristics of those organisations which 
reduced tneir labour force without dismissals, certain institu- 
tional factors contributed to the ease with which they did 
We shall see later that some structures lent themselves much 
more readily to the use of devices like transfer, attrition or 
early retirement. But a question of cost is also involved here, 
because the decision has to be, not only how much to cut back, 
but how soon. In other vjords the organisation has to decide 
whether it can afford to use such devices v^hich depend on time 
to operate. Once again, therefore, the market situation becomes 
important. If the enterprise or organisation is enjoying rising 
demand it may feel able to run down its labour force more slow y. 
This is also the position for an organisation which is not racea 
with a market in the ordinary sense of the word, such as a 
government department. It is also the position of undertakings 
in a monopolistic oosition, such as nationalised industry or 
the distribution o'f liquid gas in France where the long term 
view of profitability can be taken. 



Important as it is, however, the competitive environment 
of the enterorise or organisation can provide only a partial 
understanding of its policy in respect of quantitative manpower 
adjustments. The case-studies make only the most general 
references to market conditions. They report that they were 
"good" or "difficult" or that "costs were rising". In order to 
try to understand in cost terms alone why, in such a situation, 
one firm feels it "has" to dismiss labour while another does not, 
vje should need much more detailed information. But there are 
strong indications that other less tangible considerations than 
cost, are important. Among these are concern with the reputation 
of the firm and a recognition of social responsibility. The 
Swedish and the United States telecommunication industries used 
remarkably similar, and as we shall see, very elaborate, tech 
niques for handling the reduction in manpower required by the 
conversion from manual to automatic dialling. The Swedish 
organisation was a nationalised concern, the three United States 
ones were not. But all were strongly influenced by the need to 
give high priority to minimising the hardship involved for tneir 
employees. Such considerations are not purely altruistic. An 
emplover must consider the possible effect of redundancies upon 
his future labour relations, and upon his labour turnover. 
Moreover the case studies suggest that there may be differences 
in general social attitudes, which in turn may be related to 
differences in the institutional framework of the country. 



(1) R. Beaumont and R. Helfgott 1964. op. cit. p. 27* 
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These may place a greater or lesser responsibility upon the 

r.rrecuon . 



fiiiarantees of no dismissals 



Rut closely related to the acceptance of social 
l-itv and concern with the firm's reputation, is linked the ques 
nfjS.rTntles It no dismissals. A strikingly large number 
of the OECD case-studies involved organisations which were un er 
an oMiSSon not ^o dismiss their employees. I" 

seftions of Sovernment^servi^^^ ‘^^^ran^wfgation 

SScf throrgaSsation had 

?rSriredlS?ei;?Srs:4f ^h ^a Lays, 

rpr:Lrt\ri^Snnre^5fsis^^^^^^^^^^ 

the Canadian insurance company, the Austrian roii- g 
the French gas industry (1). 

First it should be noted that these guarantees were 
depends upL the workers being willing to accept transfers 

L other localities or f (foLtimes 

SLerrfnSiJSysociated companies) and not^^ 

iob or in a particular place (2). Second, tnese Suarantc 

Lly available to "per^nentv^staff. -^SSSaryLfaLLSr^ 

sSSLSLtly dismissed: f^n we speak, therefore,^of^on^^ 

LhlftSf;ffeSLo'SIsmLsilfS"eLanent 3taff. The Norwegian 
customs service, the Canadian ^[jsurance company^_^^ industries 

L°Lf„ML 

=SLf-t Sn SniLnlmgLant 

distinction from the viewpoint of the economy as a "hole, if 
the temporary made 

=r«L :Jrio‘-srpiL.^^L''s^ 

( 1 ^ There were one or two references to firms which had a 
‘ ’ Io5L"m poLcy of offering permanency °f employment 

although this had to be abandoned (see for instance 
SiLLSaS^the hosiery and knitwear firm and the dyestuffs 

company) . 

(2) See discussion above section 4 p. ^6. 



the enterprise is simply transferring the impact of manpower 
adjustment elsewhere in the economy when it adopts such a 
policy. 



Most of the guarantees of no dismissal applied to white- 
collar employment. As we have noted this is a statutory condition 
of civil service employment in many countries, and this has 
not been without its influence upon other sections of white- 
collar employment. Historically there has also been ^ 
sense of obligation on the part of employers to provide security 
of employment for their white-collar than for their blue-collar 
employees. In addition, however, we find management motivated 
bv a desire to reduce anticipated opposition to technical change 
by offering guarantees in advance to both white and blue-collar 
workers. This was the policy of the Canadian insurance company 
and of the Austrian rolling mill. There was only one example 
of a guarantee of no dismissal being incorporated in the co ec 
tive agreement. That v;as the French gas industry. 



Methods of expanding the labour force. 



In at least two of the case-studies we are examining a 
redundancy situation in reverse. The German rolling mill was 
able to meet some of its additional labour requirements from 
its other factories and iron ore mines where labour was being 
run down. The Swedish paper container factory drew on some of 
the people who were redundant among ^^s forestry workers, and 
pulp mill employees. It is significant however that the problems 
of labour recruitment could loom as large, and present as many 
difficulties, as the problems of contraction. This is partly 
due to the fact that the organisations concerned did not expect 
to find such problems, so the question of recruitment did not 
receive early enough attention in the manpower planning proce- 
dures. But as one would expect, the situation was most acute 
where the general labour market was particularly tight, as for 
instance in most of the German and British and in one of the 
Swedish case studies • 



The more specialised the skills needed, the more care was 
required in approaching the problems of recruitment. 
leak-tightness inspection unit had to adopt methods which would 
tap a large potential pool of workers who could subsequently 
be weeded through by stringent selection tests. The early 
recognition of future skill requirements enabled firms like the 
British steel company to make a start on the expansion of their 
apprentice training school in time for the output to begin to 
contribute to the manning requirements of the technical change. 
But the German engineering firm originally thought that its main 
requirement would be for unskilled labour, with the result t 
not only was the apprentice school not expanded, but measures 
were not taken to retain even the output of the school. 



Recruiting groups of key workers also presented difficul- 
ties particularly in those situations where old processes were 
to be kept in production while new ones were started up. 
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Here a certain advantage seems to lie with organisations like 
the steel companies where a hierarchical structure of operatives 
existed. Vacancies were thus filled by promotion through the 
hierarchy and replacements could consist mainly of unskilled 
labour. Other firms also attempted to obtain some flexibility 
in the allocation of newly recruited labour by making use of a 
general labour pool. New workers here obtained some experience 
of various jobs before being permanently allocated to a job. 

The recruitment of foreign workers featured only in the 
German case-studies. Reference is made in both the rolling mill 
and the engineering firm to the high cost of such labour because 
accommodation and v/elfare facilities have to be provided by the 
firm. For the most part, not only are such workers unskilled, 
but they also lack industrial experience and there may be 
problems of communication. In the engineering firm, where the 
requirements were for more skilled labour than had been anticipa- 
ted, the reliance upon unskilled foreign recruits led to an 
attempt to substitute quantity for quality of labour. 

The longer the period over i-jhich recruitment of labour 
could be spread the less were excessive demands likely to be 
placed upon the local labour market. Where shortages of parti- 
cular kinds of workers could not be met, some firms had recourse 
to sub-contracting. The German paper-making firm sub-contracted 
some of its maintenance work. In other instances shortages led 
to further change. The German rolling mill attempted to solve 
its maintenance problems by introducing a system of regular 
preventive servicing, by which they hoped not only to reduce 
the overall number of maintenance worker's required, but also 
their average skill level. Some vigorous recruitment campaigns 
had to be engaged in. The German rolling mill used a series of 
advertisements in which photographs of actual were used to 

show the type of work, as well as working conditions. A special 
recruiting office was opened in the local town hall and appli- 
cants were reimbursed for loss of wages as well as travelling 
expenses. This firm also held out the offer of guaranteed wages 
as well as the possibility of the transfer of seniority from 
previous employment. On the whole, however, there^ was little 
evidence, in these case-studies, of employers seeking a way 
out of their employment difficulties by bidding up wages or 
conditions in this way. 

In this section we have reviewed the general problems 
which arise in the context of expanding or contracting the 
labour force. In the next section we turn to a detailed review 
of the methods which may be used when the object is to reduce 
the labour force. 
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Section 6 



QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF MANPOWER ADJUSTxMENTS 
(ii ) Problems of Reduction 



There are two general areas of study in this section. 
The first is concerned with methods of reducing the labour 
force without dismissals and the second with the measures 
required for handling dismissals where they do occur. 



Methods of reducing the labour force without dismissals 



In less than half the cases where labour force reduction 
took place, were dismissals of permanent employees involved. 

If we include the five organisations which made use of, and 
dismissed, temporary employees the total is still only thirteen 
out of twenty. Even where there were dismissals, other tech- 
niques were also used to minimise their number. These techniques 
have been well documented and the purpose of this discussion 
is to illustrate their use in a concrete setting (I)* There 
are three main ways of absorbing reduced labour requirements. 
These are by attrition or wastage, by a reduction in working 
hours or other work-sharing devices, and by transfers of labour. 
Each of these will be examined in turn. 

(i) Attrition 

Any firm or organisation loses workers as a result of 
death, retirements or voluntary leaving. If no steps are taken 
to replace these losses the labour force diminishes. It was 
noticeable that in all the OECD case studies, where a reduction 
in the labour force was required, it was taken for granted 
that recruitment would be stopped and that this wastage would 
be allowed to have its effect. It is only in rare cases 



(1) See for instance R. Beaumont and R. Helfgott 1964 op. cit.. 
Chapter III and G.P. Shultz and A.R. Weber 1966 op. cit. 
Chapter II. 
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however that there can be a neat dove-tailing of the rate of 
wastage and the rate at which it is wished to reduce the labour 
force. Shultz and Weber quote the ex? .iple of the Kaiser Steel 
Corporation of the United States where an 8 per cent wastage 
rate provided the right rate of rundown to deal with the l^^our 
saving resulting from the new methods of production ( 1 } . The 
nearest parallel among the OECD case-studies was the German 
pension department which introduced automatic data processing. 
The large proportion of the labour force approaching retirement 
age was one of the factors which influenced the decision to 
instal a computer. It was calculated that in two and a half 
years 111 retirements could be expected. In fact 107 posts 
were vacated and not refilled and in the next year another 
123 posts were vacated, a total reduction of one fifth of the 
pre-conversion manpower, which met the requirements for labour 

saving. 



Wastage rates are strongly influenced by the age and sex 
structure of the existing labour force. An old labour force 
will tend to have a high wastage rate, but so too will a very 
young one. Voluntary leaving of jobs is known to be greatest 
in the early twenties and then to decline (2). Wastage rates 
are also higher among women than men. One of the reasons why 
■^he manpower consequences of office automation have been 
less serious than might have been expected is because much 
of the labour affected has been female (3). The Swedish 
Postal Savings Bank found that the biggest impact of automatic 
data processing was upon the book-keeping section. But tnis 
was where turnover was highest because the labour force was 
young and contained a high proportion of women. The Swedish 
telephone system found the fact that they employed a large 
number of women was an advantage because the number of 
employees could be run down fairly rapidly by ceasing to 
recruit . 



The element of wastage arising from the age and sex 
structure of the labour force can be forecast with some accuracy. 
There is, in addition, a fluctuating element which will depend 
upon such things as the general economic environment of the 
firm and the morale of the workers. This is much more difficult 
to forecast accurately although the British coal industry was 
reasonably optimistic about their ability to do so:- 

"The comparatively high wastage rate within the industry 
(about 10 per cent per annum on average ) is a factor m the Boaras 
favour. Certain types of wastage can be closely forecast, e.g. 
from deaths, retirements, accidents etc. and an attempt can e 

made from past experiences to ’ 

although beyond our control, can usually be related to such 

factors as local economic conditions, past Sas^a^^ 

and the availability of alternative employment . This was a 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 



G.P. Shultz and A.R. Weber 1966, op. cit., p.22 



Wa ges and Labour Mobility , OECD, Paris, 

W.H. Scott, 1965 op. cit. p.93-4 
C omputers in Offices Ministry of Labour, 
No 4, H.M.S.O. London 1965 p. 37-38. 



1965. p.55 

Manpower Studies 
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nationalised industry, which felt under an obligation to 
administer its manpower adjustments in such a way as to take 
serious account of its social responsibilities. It v;as not 
therefore bound to keep to a very precise timing of its rundown 
and errors of forecasting were not disastrous. 

Change itself is one of the factors influencing workers' 
morale, and hence wastage rates. There may be doubts, not only 
about future security of employment, but also about the effects 
of change upon promotion prospects. As we noted in section k 
turnover rates may then rise when change is announced and upset 
calculations. But wastage rates may also be influenced artifi- 
cially. A common way of doing this is by inducing some of the 
work force to leave at an earlier age than normal (1). This is 
a device most readily available to firms with their own pension 
schemes because, for them, it is possible to provide some finan- 
cial incentive to their workers to retire early. There are four 
important examples of the use of early retirement among the 
OECD case— studies . The French hosiery and knit— wear firm reduced 
the age at which a pension could be taken from 60 to 50. The 
coal industry in Britain had a normal retirement age of 65. 

But immediate pensions were made available to men of 60 and 
over who had at least 10 years qualifying service in the pension 
scheme. In the United States Internal Revenue Service via find 
that older employees with many years of service, whose jobs 
were eliminated had the alternative of "discontinued service" 
retirement, instead of transfer. To be eligible for these 
benefits employees must have had at least 25 years service, or 
be 50 years or over and have 20 years ' service. The annuities 
paid in this way were reduced for employees under 60. The 
United States oil company induced 1,139 employees, out of a 
total labour force reduction of just over 3,000, to accept 
early retirement by offering a substantial "age allowance" 
separation payment in addition to regular severance pay and an 
annuity. 

It appears that schemes of early retirement are much more 
widespread in the United States than in Europe, and that in the 
United States the trade unions are actively involved in negotia- 
ting early retirement clauses in collective agreements. The 
Armour Company is reported to have agreed with the unions 
alternative retirement options including one which allowed for 



(1) Compulsory retirement of those still in employment over 

pensionable age is here regarded as dismissal, although it 
is a border-line case. The fact that some of the work 
force are still in employment after normal retirement age 
(which will usually be the age at which a government pen- 
sion becomes payable) often reflects what has been a labour 
shortage in the past. It is unlikely to occur when the 
company or organisation itself has a universal pension 
scheme since a condition of membership of such schemes is 
often compulsory retirement at a fixed age. Both the 
British coal industry and the cotton firm dismissed workers 
over the age of 65 as part of their labour run down. 

In most situations there will be relatively few such 
workers. Selecting them for dismissal usually appears just, 
to both management and workers. 
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the payment of a special retirement benefit to workers j dis 
placed as a result of plant or major department closure, who 
were 55 or over and had 20 years service. The benefit was one 
and one half times tne normal retirement benefit and continued 
until the vjorker reached age 62 or became eligible fo-^ Federal 
Social Security benefit (whichever was the earlier) , when the 
benefit from the Company returned to normal level (1). It is 
now reported that pressure is developing to induce wastage or 
attrition through early retirement before the actual occurence 
of major technical change. To achieve this, unions are seeking 
to negotiate retirement at full benefit at age 62 instead of 
65 (2). Provisions of any kind to induce early retirement, can 
be costly foi' the employer and it is not always clear that 
they are altogether "socially desirable (5)« From the vievjpoint 
of many managements and workers, however, induced attrition is 
attractive because it is a relatively easy way of solving the 
problem of who is to lose his job. 

Yet another method for inducing attrition or voluntary 
leaving is to allow workers to leave before their scheduled 
date of notice, but without sacrificing any rights they may 
have to severance pay. It could be argued that this is not 
voluntary leaving because the workers concerned know that they 
will be dismissed eventually. But it has the advantage from 
the workers point of view of allowing him to go as soon as he 
has fixed himself up with another job. The method was used very 
effectively in the British Railvjays Workshop rundown. The plan 
of closures over a five year period was published in full. A 
general warning was given not less than six months before, 
about the date at which a particular workshop would be closed. 
Individual workers then received personal notice of not less 
than six weeks (often longer) of the date at which their 
employment would end. Originally the redundancy agreement 
specified how far in advance of receiving personal notice a 
man could leave and still not forfeit his entitlement to a 
lump sum compensation. The periods specified were much longer 
for the older men because of the difficulty it was expected 
they would have in finding other jobs. In practice there was 
considerable relaxation of these conditions for the payment 
of the lump sum. After an initial period when there was some 
doubt in the mens' minds about whether the plan would be op- 
erated in its full severity, leaving speeded up and nearly half 
of the total reduction was achieved by men going before their 
personal notic’ had expired. In doing so, however, they did not, 
in general, forfeit their right to lump sum compensation from 
the Board (4). 



(1) G. Shultz and A. Weber, 1966, op. cit. , p.9I. 

(2) G. Shultz and A. Weber 1966, op. cit., p.24. Federal Social 
Security benefits which are normally available at age 65 
became available on an actuarily reduced basis at age 62, 
in 1962 . 

(3) See discussion below section 10 p. 109. 

( 4 ) D. Wedderburn, 1965, op. cit., p. 28-32 and 164-165. 




A rather special case of induced attrition is one where 
a company offers severance payment to anyone who volunteers to 
go. The Hoover Company in Britain had, for a year, relied upon 
natural wastage to reduce its labour force. But this proved 
insufficient and the volunteer system was resorted to. Reviewing 
their experience, the company argued that the total reduction 
of 20 per cent of the labour force in seven weeks, could have 
been accomplished more quickly had the firm issued formal notice 
of dismissal. But, they argued, such action might well have had 
a very bad effect upon industrial relations in an area where 
memories of heavy unemployment in the inter— war period were 
still much alive (l). 

One feature of the Hoover labour force which made it 
possible to use this kind of induced attrition, however, was 
that it was non-specialised, and workers who remained could be 
easily moved to fill the places of those who went. A serious 
disadvantage of the use of both natural and induced attrition 
is that management cannot control the composition of the 
remaining labour force. It may therefore be a device of limited 
usefulness in a situation where, not only is there to be a 
reduction in the size of the labour force, but also a major 
shift in the composition of the labour force. Nor is it such 
a useful device if whole plants have to be closed. The Railway 
Unions in Britain based their opposition to the Workshop Plan 
partly on the argument th t, although they recognised that a 
reduction in the scale of activities was inevitable, in their 
view it could be achieved by natural wastage particularly in 
view of the fact that the average age of the workshop labour 
force was high. An essential feature of the economies of the 
plan, however, was the concentration of activities on the most 
modern and geographically best— located workshops, and this of 
necessity involved some complete closures (2). To have relied 
upon natural wastage in such a situation would have meant 
considerable geographical movement for the remaining labour 
force, from closing to ongoing workshops. In addition overhead 
costs would have been increased as a result of keeping the 
Workshops open long enough for attrition to take place. 

The earlier decisions about changes are taken, however, 
and the sooner new recruitment is stopped the more useful 
attrition can be. Moreover the case— studies provide interesting 
examples of how the enterprises can, by careful planning, use 
other measures to extend the period over which wastage can 
operate. If construction and installation of machinery is 
involved, the use of the company's own labour for these tasks 
is one such method. Another is to operate with a smaller than 
desirable workforce for an interim period by the use of overtime 
etc. , so that when the time for reduction comes it is within 
the bounds of possibility by using attrition. Both of the 
studies of manual to dial conversion in the telecommunications 
industry used elaborate devices to avoid new recruitment, and 



(1) 'Financial Times, London, 9th October, 1956. 

(2) D. Wedderburn, 1965, op.cit., p.25. 



yet meet the current workload satisfactorily. These included 
the postponing of leave until after the conversion had taken 
place and the extensive use of overtime in the pre-conversion 
period. 

(ii) Reduction in the hours of work 

Among all the OECD case studies there is only one example 
of an organisation adjusting working hours in order to contrib- 
ute to the solution of a rundown problem. This was the coal 
industry which cut out Saturday work, a shift which was, in 
any case, very unpopular with the miners. The union proposed 
reduced working hours to the United States oil refinery but 
here management refused to consider the idea. This is a tradi- 
tional management position. Short-time working is suggested 
as a way of avoiding dismissals by the workers' representatives, 
but is opposed on grounds of cost by management (1). It is 
important, however, to distinguish between short and long term 
reductions in activity. As a solution to what is seen to' be a 
temporary recession in demand, shorter hours or working less 
than a full week may recommend itself because it keeps a labour 
force, which may ultimately be required, together. But it is 
cleai’ly unattractive as a way of dealing with permanent change. 

(iii) Transfers 

T-Jhether the transfer of labour is to be regarded as a 
device for avoiding or for handling a reduction in the labour 
force depends upon the unit of organisation which is being 
studied. If we are looking at a whole industry, such as the 
British coal industry for example, then transfers from one pit 
to another are a way of avoiding a labour force reduction. From 
the point of view of the pit losing labour they are a way of 
handling the reduction. An important part of manpower planning 
in the OECD case-studies was the examination of the total 
manpower requirements of the organisation on as wide a basis 
as possible. This showed what jobs were available to which 
displaced labour could be transferred. These jobs might be in 
other departments, in other units of the organisation or in 
other associated companies. The details of how the transfers 
were organised in terms of training required, and the problems 
of geographical movement will be studied in the next section. 

We find that geographical transfer was widely used in the 
case of old plants closing down and new ones being started up. 
Examples are provided by the Swedish shipyard, the Austrian 
rolling mill and the Norwegian chemical firms, all of which 
moved location and wished to transfer employees from the old 
to the new site. The Postal Bank of Sweden and the United 
States Internal Revenue service were able to reassign some of 
their displaced employees to jobs with other departments. The 
firm concerned with the distribution of liquid gas and the oil 
company were able to offer transfer to associated companies. 



(1) See the reaction of Trade Unions in Britain to current 
threats of redundancies. Daily Telegraph, London 26th 
August, 1966} The Times, London I5th September 1966. 
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As we have already noted, transfer was also an important feature 
of handling the manpower problems of the gas industry in France. 



Handling dismissals 



But when all these devices had been used, dismissals did 
occur in some of the case— studies. What, if any, procedures 
were then used by the enterprise to facilitate the transition 
of the redundant workers to the labour market? Since there are 
so few examples of dismissals among the case— studies we can only 
usefully examine them in the context of a consideration of 
general practice (1). This is, in fact, an area where there 
have been a number of major developments in many countries in 
the post-war period. There are four aspects to be considered, 
the principles governing the selection of workers for dismissal, 
the length of notice of dismissal, the help given vzith finding 
new jobs and financial compensation. 

The OECD case-studies reveal some elements of disagreement 
between management and workers about the principles to be used 
for the selection of redundant workers. Managements generally 
started on the basis of using the seniority principle, or last 
in first out, but wished to be free to depart from this in the 
light of their own requirements. The Swedish rolling mill for 
instance, wished to keep people with less seniority but with 
special skills. One of the Norwegian chemical concerns provides 
an example of a management which showed a considerable amount 
of concern for individual workers, studying each case in terms 
of hardship involved, and this among other things, led to 
deviations from the seniority principle, despite strong opposi- 
tion from the trade unions. In the dyestuffs firm no one with 
over 15 years of service was dismissed, but below this the 
seniority principle was applied and, in the United States oil 
company plant— wide seniority was operated. 

There was one example of some difficulty arising from the 
need to define the unit within which the seniority principle 
should operate. The amalgamation of two units of the second 
of the Norwegian chemical concerns, led to dispute between 
workers about whether the seniority principle was to be applied 
to the two plants together, or separately. The seniority unit 
often depends upon local custom and practice. In the railway 
workshops in Britain the redundancy agreement specified that 
the "men shall be declared redundant in accordance with the 
practice operating at the redundancy point concerned" , the 
redundancy point being in most cases the individual workshop. 
The seniority principle was accepted at these points, but in 
some workshops this meant seniority within grades of skill, 
while in others it operated across the whole workshop (2). 



(1) Moreover not all of the studies involving dismissals give 
the necessary information, notably the French hosiery and 
knitwear and the Swedish rolling mill. 

(2) D. Wedderburn, 1965, op. cit., p. 30. 
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Shultz and Weber indicate that there are tendencies in the 
United States to broaden seniority units. They quote the 
example of the 1964 contract betiireen the United Mine Workers 
and the bituminous coal operators which established mine— wide 
seniority units. On the other hand they report that "interplant 
bumping rights", where men with greater seniority in one plant 
can displace workers in another plant, rarely figure in collec- 
tive agreements in the United States(1). 

The seniority principle certainly protects the position 
of the older worker who is likely to have the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting another job. In some cases management also 
favours it because it retains experienced workers. On the other 
hand it can produce difficulties in the future by leaving a 
workforce with an unbalanced age distribution. The seniority 
basis can be seen to be fair and may help to avoid any sugges- 
tion of victimisation of militant workers. It is interesting 
to note that in one of the Norwegian case-studies the final list 
included the names of all the representatives of the workers 
which may \-/ell have contributed to the trade unions opposition 
to the departure from the seniority principle. On the other hand, 
there is also evidence that certain bases of selection other 
than seniority are acceptable. We have already commented upon 
the principle of dismissing workers over normal retirement age, 
as in the British cotton firm. In one of the Norwegian firms 
the workers put forward the proposal, which was not accepted 
by management, that where a man and his wife were both employed, 
the wife should be dismissed(2) . 

One great advantage of manpower planning emerges from the 
case-studies. It is that even the most elementary form of plan- 
ning seems to be associated with periods of notice of impending 
dismissal longer than is customary for manual workers. The 
events described in the case-studies were taking place at a 
time when minimum periods of notice were statutorily required 
in most West European countries but not in Britain. Britain 
was an exception to this practice until the Contracts of Em- 
ployment Act 1963 was passed. There is still no legal regula- 
tion of this matter in North America. But whether legally re- 
gulated, dependent upon the common law interpretation of the 
contract of employment or governed by collective agreements, 
the normal period of notice for manual workers has varied be- 
tween a week and a month and for salaried employees between a 
month and three months (3). These of course relate to periods 
of notice for the individual worker which are sometimes the 
same as, and sometimes shorter than general notice of the firm's 
intention. 

As an illustration of the extremes of general notice we 
may quote the British Motor Corporation who, in 1956, gave two 

(1) G.P. Shultz and A. Weber, 1966, op. cit. , p. 27-33. 

(2) This is sometimes advanced in a more general form, that 
married women whose husbands are in employment anywhere 
should be the first to go. See for instance a report of 
redundancies at the British firm of I.C.I. Daily Telegraph 
London, 26th August, 1966. See also the views of a sample 

of workers on methods for selecting for dismissal in H. Kahn 
1964, op. cit., p. 213-225. 

(3) For Europe see L. Francois " La Distinction entre Employes 
et Ouvriers en Droit allemand"^ beige, frangais et italien" 
Faculte de Droit, Liege 1963 . 



days notice of their intention to dismiss 6,000 workers(l). At 
the other extreme Weber reports that three years notice of shut 
down was given by the International Harvester Company to the 
United Automobile VJorkers(2). Not all the OECD case-studies gave 
information on the point, but the preferred period of notice 
appeared to be three months. The United States oil company was 
said to have given notice to the men concerned as early as pos- 
sible, but not less than three months in advance. The dyestuffs 
company gave three months notice. One of the Norwegian chemical 
companies gave one month's personal notice but published the 
list of names of the men to be dismissed six months in advance. 

Longer periods of notice are likely to be easier to give 
in those situations where the type of change itself will take 
time, or can be allowed to take time. In other words change 
undertaken in response to a contraction of demand (our first 
type of change in section 2), or where market competition is 
very fierce, will produce a situation where the organisation 
has less room, to manoeuvre. 

VJhen the worker comes tc leave his employment the case- 
studies would suggest that increasingly his employer feels some 
responsibility for assisting him into another job. In fact this 
reflects the serious limitations in the effectiveness of the 
public employment agencies in most countries. This is discussed 
in another OECD report (3). In part, it is a logical development 
of the transfer policy. It is but a short step from concern to 
place xTOrkers with associated companies to placing them with 
other firms operating in the same area, or known to be requiring 
skills which are about to be released by redundancy. The Norwe- 
gian chemical concern assisted their workers to such jobs through 
the public employment agency and the dyestuffs company also fa- 
cilitated contact with the Ministry of Labour employment ex- 
change. The dyestuffs company contacted the employers association 
to which it belonged to explore possible demand for labour. But 
it was the oil company in the United States which developed the 
most elaborate programme, amounting almost to the setting up of 
its own private employment agency, and transmitting information 
about the qualifications of employees to be displaced to more 
than 600 employers in the area. Altogether the refinery manage- 
ment estimated that one third of the total number of men dis- 
placed found jobs through the help of the outside job placement 
programme. 

Training for outside jobs should also logically be consid- 
ered under this general heading of assistance with outside jobs. 
Most training programmes are concerned with re-equipping workers 
for jobs in the same concern. As such we shall be discussing 
them in the next section which deals with the qualitative as- 
pects of manpower adjustment. But there are a few examples of 
companies providing training programmes for outside work. Among 
the OECD case-studies there is the company concerned with the 
distribution of liquid gas in France and the United States 
Federal Internal Revenue Service. A large-scale programme of re- 

(1) It is interesting to see how far legislation i.e. the Con- 
tracts of Employment Act and the general change in the cli- 
mate of opinion have changed practices. In September 1966 
the same company gave three weeks notice of impending dis- 
missals. 

(2) A.R. Weber, in the Requirements of Automated Jobs op. cit., P. 209. 

(3) Irvin Sobel and Richard C. Wilcock. Placement Techniques 
OECD Paris 1966. Section IV p. 31* 



training of this kind was also undertaken by the Armour Foun- 
dlllon Automation Fund Committee, to help displaced workers. 

The limitation and successes of ^his programme are dxscuss^^^ 
detail by Shultz and Weber. But one important point should be 
noted(l). In the OECD examples the retraining took place while 
?hrwork;rs were still in the employment of tjeir old employer 
and were receiving their old, or very nearly their ola rates of 
pay. In the Armour case, however, serious problems ^ 

viding financial support for the workers undergoing l^^training. 
This is a general point to which we shall return in the next 

section^^^^ there is the question of financial compensation to 
dismissed workers. Since the time at which the case-studies were 
prlS?S, the United Kingdom finds herself in the unique Posi- 
tion of being the only one of the countries oo-operating in this 
study, where statute now requires the payment by an 
Sm^Asation to a worker dismissed as a result ‘ 

Such oavments have become quite common features of collective 
agreements in the United States, and there have been interesting 
SJelSpmLts elsewhere e.g. Sweden(3). But in general the accep- 
?anS C? this kind of responsibility 

uneven. Among the OECD case-studies we fina that the three Brit 
“h Samples which involved dismissals all included some form 
of severance pay. In the cotton industry jS- 

nendent upon the age of the worker were available under the Cot 
ton Industry Reorganisation Act, 1959. Under the National Coal 
Board's Redundancy Compensation Scheme weekly 

Lnts were made for up to 26 weeks, for men below the age of 60 . 
In addition lump sums were paid to men aged and over. The 
dvestuffs firm compensated its dismissed men with one week s Pay 
for each year of service. The Norwegian concern gave everyone a 
week 'spay and undertook to pay a percentage of average wages 
which varied according to the tax class of the individual for 
so long as he remained unemployed. In the event however, this 
provision was not used because the men had all jobs. Sev- 

erance payments were also available in the United states case 
studies. The telecommunication industry was cited as an example 
of a guarantee of no dismissals. But "in extremis ismis 
were Inticipated in the collective agreement 

vision for severance pay written into it. It provided for lay 
off" allowances ranging from 1 week's pay for regular emp 
with 1 year's service to 30 weeks' basic pay for 15 years. The 
United States oil company also provided severance allowances. 

Conclusions 

The review of the case-studies in this, and the preceding 
section shows that change by no means always means dismissals. 

If market and general demand conditions are right, as they may 
wLrSe! bSSaufe frequently they are a stimulus to change, then 
an expansion of the labour force may be required. This presents 
its own planning problems. But companies which attempt, in how- 
ever ^imitive I fashion, to plan their 

vSeflikrStStiorSnd t?ansfeS?^When^dismfssals do occur, 

for cushioning the financial effects of redun dancy. 

(1) G. Shultz and A. VJeber 1966 op. cit. Chapter 6 . 

(2) See above section 4 p. 45-6. (3) See section 1 p. 
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Section 7 

THE QUALITATIVE ASPECTS OF MANPOV/ER ADJUSTMENTS 



(i) Changes in job content; training and retraining 



In Sections 5 and 6 we were examining the methods available 
to the enterprise for ensuring that the required number of 
workers was arrived at. Here, we shall be concerned with the 
methods available for ensuring that these workers are of the 
right quality and are available at the right time and in the 
right geographical location. In other words, we shall examine 
the qualitative aspects of manpower adjustments. 



Changes in job content 



As we saw in Section 4, one of the most difficult aspects 
,f the manpower planning operation was constructing the manpower 
>alance sheet in terms of quality. A priori, it might be argue 
:hat there are two types of change which are least likely to 
.nvolve qualitative changes in job content. Using the typology 
)f Section 2, the first would be simple expansion or contraction 
)f output using the same type of technology and the same balance 
)f skills. But even here problems of matching available manpower 
igainst the job requirements arise. If, for instance, the firm 
.s concerned to expand it may have no difficulty in specifying 
■he type of labour required, but it may well have difficulty in 
’ecruiting labour with the necessary experience or qualifica- 
-ions. Again as we saw in the previous section, a case of con- 
:raction, may be dealt with by transfer of labour within the 
organisation and this may require retraining and hence change 
Ln job content for the individual worker. The second type of 
change, where few qualitative changes might be expected, would 
De administrative change which consisted primarily of change in 
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the location at which the activities of the enterprise were to 
be carried out. Once again, however, labour displacement might 
well mean change for individuals, even though the overall bal- 
ance of occupations in the enterprises was unaffected. So we 
find that nearly all the OECD case studies provide some examples 
of the problems of handling changes in job content. 

These studies were not prepared with a view to casting light 
upon the much discussed issue of whether technological advance 
is making for a different profile of skill requirements and 
whether it is making for overall higher or lower skill require- 
ments. Illustrations are to be found among them of changes in 
the types of skill required such as have been described by other 
investigators( 1 ) . Examples are provided by the case-studies of 
automatic and semi-automatic controls in steel making (see for 
instance the Swedish and British studies) which involved a shift 
from manual to conceptual skills. Many of the automatic data 
processing and the administrative reorganisation studies re- 
vealed trends towards a reduction in the frequency with which 
labour was required to perform purely routine operations; but 
at the other end of the scale there appeared to be a reduction 
in the number of jobs requiring discretionary decision making 
skills. Examples are provided by the German pension department, 
and the Swedish warehouse (2 ) . After reorganisation there was 
an increase in the relative number- of middle level posts in 
the Norwegian customs service but a reduction in the number of 
the most senior posts. As in the case of changes in the number 
of workers required, it would be dangerous to attribute all 
these changes in types and levels of skill to technical change. 
Apart from the fact that the pre-change situation may not have 
been an optimum one, we have to work with descriptions of types 
of activity and of skill requirements which may no longer match 
the actual requirements of the old job and may well be irrele- 
vant for the new technology(3) . 

The type of change in job content which involved change 
for the individual worker, rather than necessarily changing the 
range of occupations in the enterprise is well-illustrated by 



(1) See for instance E.R.F.W. Crossman, "European Experience 
with the Changing Nature of Jobs due to Automation" in The 
Requirements of Automated Jobs, op. cit. p. 161. 

D. Limon. Repercussions du Progres Technique sur le Niveau 
de Qualification des Ouvriers Professionals de 1 'Automobile 
in Cahiers d' Etude des Societes Industrielles et de 1 'Au- 
tomation No. 7 Editions du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. Paris 1965, page 137. 

(2) This may appear to be in contradiction to the conclusion of 
W. Scott, OECD 1965 op. cit. p. 95» But our examples of 
automatic data processing all took place in organisations 
whei-e clerical work was to a large extent already routinised 
and simplified and, sometimes, even mechanised. 

(3) For an interesting discussion of the dangers of an historical 
approach to changing occupational profiles and a plea for 
the development of sharper, more precise, instruments of 
analysis see the contribution from Louis E. Davis to the 
discussion on the paper by E.R.F.W. Crossman, 1965 op. cit. 191. 




“atiorin arSeirarSL«rmLpower''?tquirements 

that it will depend upon the precise economic organisation of 
^he enL^prise Ld hoS wide a range of activities it controls 
directly or through associated companies. 

Tn thp «;econd tvpe of change in job content the worker is 

. nvolvad ^n tK “ama p^Scass , with* the same objactiva but usas a daf- 
ieLnt mathod. We find illustrations in the 

spinning, in the new method of flow production i" the Svrea 
c^biDvard and in the automatic data processing studies. Two trends 

steZ out from these changes. The mecS- 

effort was required, as one would expect from in^reasea mecna 
®isaSoranr2sa os’more handling aids. Examples are steal and 

rubber hose. The second was more thes??y?4s If 

nil refinerv and paper-making. One feature or rnese lyp 

shSCf d^f cSLiStef upon'^'Se nei^SSLo^o^l^^^^ 

ii;srfnr«^^ 

be adopted, but even where it was not, i^PJ°ved 
to contribute to lighter and airier of 

ments can be important in obtaining more rapid acceptance 

change by the workers involved. 

A trend almost in a category of its own because it may re- 
sult in switches of individual workers from one rype of Joj to 
Another alwell as change in the occupational profiles of the 
en?Sprisl, fs the breaking down of the rigid division between 
orocess or production, and maintenance. The two tpes of ac 
it? SI Essential to one another, to a certain extent occur in 

thi same physical setting, but are Lld*fS 

Technical change may result in tne neea ror 

?Sansfe? S?wS thf t^^ activities because the enterprise uses 

fpSScu^ar method for reducing its labour force. For instance, 

the United States oil refinery applied tne them 

■itv when deciding who should be dismissed. But this lett rnem 
with a disproportionate number of maintenance workers ecaus 

SmS emifwies traditionally sought such jobs, in order to 
Slid the'^shiftwork involved in process operations. Men from 
lISSISl Safts such as pipefitting and oarpentry became re- 
finery unit operators and laboratory technicians. Another type 
of shift was involved when the German rolling mill used the 
IppStlli" of technical change to overhaul its ^intenan^^^ 
tZ and adopt routine replacement, so that maintenance 
then be undertaken by the semi-skilled. 

In a study of automation in the electricity generating in- 

“ i? SihSilf c^hS^w^^^ 

S continuous process industries leading to the same sort of 



1) F. C. Mann and L.R. Hoffman I960 op. cit. p. 
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changes(l). The main shift is towards the process worker himself 
carrying out some of the simpler maintenance operations as illus- 
trated by the company distributing liquified gas in France. 

Some of these changes in job content were considerable, but 
they did not appear to present insuperable problems given the 
great willingness of the organisations to embark on training and 
reti-aining programmes. We turn now to consider these efforts but 
in doing so the reader should bear in mind that in certain coun- 
tries, the United Kingdom, Germany, France and most areas of 
Sweden, technical change was taking place against the background 
of a general shortage of labour. There were strong pressures, 
therefore, for employers to make as much use as possible of the 
labour they had because the recruitment of labour with the nec- 
essary skills would be so difficult. 



The use of training and retraining 



The OECD case-studies suggest that training and retraining 
are essential weapons for successful manpower planning. This 
activity played a major role in the programmes of 19 of the case- 
studies, and a less important role in many more. There was con- 
siderable variation in the scale of the effort. The United States 
oil company retrained 889 workers over the course of its six 
year programme of technical change; the French gas industry 2,000 
workers in an even shorter period. In both cases this was about 
a sixth of the original labour force. The hosiery and knitwear 
firm, on the other hand, was concerned with the retraining of 
only a few dozen workers. But in all organisations there was 
strong emphasis upon developing or using their own training pro- 
gramme. This was in part due to the fact that not all of the 
countries had publicly financed and operated training programmes 
at this time. Where they did exist there were limitation upon 
who could use them. In the United Kingdom, for instance, it is 
given to the unemployed, to the unskilled and to those whose 
skill has become redundant. In Sweden, everybody has the right 
to attend ordinary training courses, but the Government only pays 
if the individual is unemployed. The company concerned with the 
distribution of liquified gas in France tried to use outside 
training centres to get some of its employees trained to be 
skilled workers. Such centres only accepted recruits after exam- 
inations and in limited nvimbers with the result that, in three 
years, the firm was able to train only 14 mechanics, a number 
totally inadequate for its requirements. It therefore developed 
its own training programme. 

In some cases the development of training involved the 
company in such a major extension of effort that it could be 
said to be initiating training. In others the company or orga- 
nisation already had a large scale training programme which 
could simply be extended in particular directions. The Swedish 
shipyard ran extensive general internal courses in work super- 
vision for those who wished to become foremen, as well as giving 
support to those of the workers who acquired theoretical training 



(l) See Manpower Utilisation Agreement signed by I.C.I. and the 
relevant Trade Unions, London, October 1965. 
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elsewhere. There was also a permanent "industrial school". The 
workers who transferred from the old to the new shipyard 
then have to undergo any extensive 
of thpm had been recruited from this school and their tneorer 
?LfbL?s wafsooS. At least half of the newly recruited workers 
whS wSe"neSld for the shipyard were also sent to this school. 

tJIo special training exercises were J f ’ ^J^"'’The 

arose out of the specific requirements of the new yard, ihe 
first was the provision of training in job evaluation and M.T.M. 
(Methods Time Measurement) in order to ensure that there "^s at 
least one worker in each department who understood M.T.M. The 
wac; training in order to induce workers to give up old 
work habits. For instance, a course was run for 

operators who had previously worked by hand, in order to get them 
?rSe hand cutting machines and speed regulating devices. 

The British steel firm provided another example of a com- 
pany with a well established programme of training which ^ould 
le readily extended to cope with the greatly increased demands 
beinrmide upon it. Almost as soon as 
upon^the redevelopment scheme had been taxen, 

pLded its intake into its fPP^entice draining school, because 
it foresaw demand for more skilled labour. 

i Stine training staff worked out special programmes with tne pro 
dSrtJIn Sd Jifntenanoe management for those workers who would 
brconSerntl with the new types of process . Training programmes 
for electric arc and Kaldo furnacemen were developed. 

In all of the case-studies concerned with conversion to 
autom^ic Lti processing retraining was needed. In most of them 
ttSrprogrammes were alto carried °“!««hin the companies an^ 
organisations concerned, but often with the aid of the computer 
manufacturers. An interesting example of the 

of training required is supplied by the conversion tn“e United 
States Internal Revenue Service. A three man group was set p 
SS?allf S Washington to be responsible for the oo-ordination 
and planning of programmes. First there were voluntary programmes 
wherfiLtrSction wfs provided by the government but where the 
actual ??Lning was carried out outside f 

volved training in typing and secretarial skills. . 

viduals had completed these courses ^^ey were often gven tern 
a<?signments which enabled the administration to assess 
?SS5'^nSw cIpaSty and see how far they could be utilised within 
the organisation. But this was also training which would enable 
transfer to be made to other departments, or in some cases as 
wrSve seen, to other jobs altogether outside the government 
service. Second there were programmes for training systems - 
analvsts and programmers, who would take up duties on the 
?SSlat?on Ml n^ computer installations had need for such 
sSeSaSst J^bour it is in these case-studies , particularly , 

that reference is made to the decision to train existing staff 
because of the shortage of supply outside. 

The case-study of the leak tightness inspection unit of 
the Atomic Energy Comiriission is, in essence a traini g - „ 

The company was starting from scratch in a new industry, 
other French case-studies also involved major retraining pro- 
g^a^esrthe nationalised gas industry and the distribution of 
liquified gas. The second of these is perhaps particularly in 
teresting because the workers displaced, as a resu o 
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reduction in the number of filling centres and the higher degree 
of mechanisation, were mainly operatives. We have already noted 
that part of the training prograrrme involved equipping the men as 
gj^^jled operators able to do some maintenance jobsO)* There 
was also some training of unskilled workers for skilled places 
with other companies of the group. Perhaps of even greater in- 
terest there were also courses to train selected operatives to 
become office workers and salesmen. 

All of these programmes involved training v/hich sometimes 
lasted weeks or sometimes months.. At the other extreme th^..re 
were examples of on the job training only, as in the dyestuffs 
and hosepipe firm. There was even the handing out of vxritten 
instructions, as in the Norwegian customs service, although these 
were supplemented by a course for Norwegian customs men who 
were to handle Swedish posts, and vice versa. 

The importance of taking early decisions about the retrain- 
ing required is well illustrated by the case studies. In all 
but simple on-the-job training the organisation had to see that 
instructors were available, that the capacity of the training 
organisation was adequate, and allow the full length of time for 
the programme. We have already referred to one example where early 
decisions to recruit apprentices were helpful. The converse sit- 
uation prevailed in the German engineering concern. Although an 
apprentice school existed, not only was not enough use made of 
it (partly as we saw in Section 4 because of the mistaken as— 
sumption that skill requirements of the labour force would drop) 
but there was also failure to take the necessary steps to retain 
the newly trained men with the enterprise. The Swedish paper 
container factory also ran into problems of timing. Most of the 
newly recruited workers were former forestry workers or from 
the pulp mill, and only a minority had experience of paper— 
making. They therefore had first to undergo a general course in 
paper-making, followed by visits and practical training in the 
neighbourhood. In order to start production on time, however, 
the period of practical training had to be cut short. 

One interesting feature of the handling of job changes is 
the methods used for the selection of workers, either to be 
transferred or retrained. In some cases this was simply done on 
the basis of assessment by the immediate superior. The dyestuffs 
company stated their policy as one de«- ined "to select the best 
man for the job having due regard to and adaptability. At 

the same time the company had in mind the age structure of its 
future labour force". In the cotton mill selection was carried 
out by supervisors "who by close and incimate contact with 
the workers concerned were able to identify the personal qual- 
ities necessary for the job". The German paper-making firm, on 
the other hand, arranged for participation in its training 
courses to be optional. It was found that while foremen, assis- 
tant foremen and first assistants volunteered for the training 
none of the paper-makers did so. The latter were therefore in- 
structed, in turn, on the "job" on the new machine itself. 

Increasingly it appeared, however, that more formal selec- 
tion methods were being used. In particular, some kind of psy- 
chological testing was common. Combined with tests of formal 
educational attainment, psychological tests were used for re- 
cruitment in the leak tightness inspection operation. They were 



(1) See above this section p. 74 












also used by the company concerned with the distrita 

uified gas, the Serman and the Sweaishjo^^^^^^ aelacted for 
Swedish paper-container ^ .g^^e and ability to pass written 

retraining on .^^J^’-ctLn steps were used in the Internal 
tests. A series of r q<= peoole for training 

Revenue Service for the first T^eouired to pass an ex- 

as programmers. ^PPJ:'-Jf^Hrtest Those who passed this hurdle 
amination and an aptitu basis of past record and in- 

were personally { ra+-ine was given. The voluntary 

terview and ° ^_;i accountin'^ and income tax law was 

training programme in Sene.al it „as criticised by the super- 
open to all comers, however, and ^ itable Qualifications 

vLors on the grounds that other hand the overall 

too °«®h SJrriSfbeen feu drop-outs, and as a pro- 

gJJ-rS:iSed"^o\n=?ese the individual chances of re-employ- 
ment in the service it had been a success. 



Methods of training 

There was much variety in pSiSt whether 

retraining. Who “gigggroom or on the job, depended upon 

training ^"^s given in ^he classr ^ resources of the en- 

the nature of the chang ^ith permanent training 

terprise. As one might expect, and to engage in special 

schemes tended to use forma technical change. Others 

training of instructors for the specific tecnnic^,^^^_ 

relied on fl^^lnTp^ng the machinery for the German 

paSr-S,k?S uas re'sponsible for conducting the training 

""""'of considerable interest is the evidence " 

case-studies of the extension in^ united States oil company re- 
electronic aids use^of simulated models and pro- 

ported enthusiastically on instrument control 

grammed learning. One sue. with an analogue computer. When 

Irainer operated t? ^“^rof ha oSSnld the same response 
the trainee manipulated the plant. The telephone 

as would appear if he were ® fgp training purposes and 

companies used simulated switchboards for^tra_^ 

the British steel company built a tui eventually led to a 
Kaldo steel making control real^console. Another marked 

?^i“r:f?hft^KnS^Sth'dfLr?hVn»b^ 

ro"?fh4r'’SSirpi?SJ SjelSrSIiS’^thrLcSSicuas to be adopted. 

There is no material »f°“' ”hj=h of Siti-^ 

ness of particular training that some of the training 

cism is provided by Service contained too much class- 

provided by the Internal Revenue , that on the job training 

?oom work. Other studies ^ave suggested^that^on^the^ required 

may have job In some situations, too, on 

to show other men h°w Jo do t J ^ g .^ide range of events 

the job training may not give experience 
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quickly enough. Particularly in "°"a^rS*d“?inct, 

^?or?h2Sura? Zel^trof pealing With a 

^^t'ifmaf £a“ ro^glT^berour^luch a breakdoun occurs in real 

^"^^^io’sununarise the experience "i‘h training the case-studies 

suggest that there is now a a^SSy forLndling 

"f thi Sa«f?i«e ?herrSS miSh empiricism in the ap- 

change. At the same , ^ little critical evaluation of 

proach to the methods ^ 33 ^ 0 ^ given is that workers who 

their appropria en * their programmes. There may 

were selected, successfully compieiea imc. p training 

be two reasons which help to -“J^'/^SiranSrof 

SiSSy Silurr 

!“SriS Si«lciiuirit '>rT!rfn:iL*°dIfnS"arfse.‘sl?ond. 

have to accept a brSighly motivated because they were, 

the men selected tended t .jo^. The only excep- 

iio^rwfri-krruiiei^i 

Si rui 5 , 1 i--r:"sSioif fa of Beaumont and Heltgott, 
that in relation to change in industry. 

.There a- but little grounds fo^^^ ‘he 

iSif ciiitLL and workers to learn«( 2 ). 



The older worker and change in .job content 



It is not the purpose ‘his report to^discuss^the^im^ 

,f technological change upon the ol ® joj,s if they are 

:xperience particular diffic y manpower planning 

lismissed, is well documented( 3 ) • r^n „_,3 the older workers? 

f ‘^‘hj Sf ?o"efafLlin^^Sid 

SaSes''!n^job°Sontent Present special problems^f^ 
workers, and how far "as it possible for thesyo^oe^_^^ 

Li^hf tSS'hLf SSlhf pre^^ of management about 

he adaptability of older workers. 



,) F.C. Mann and L.R. Hoffman, op. cit. I960., p. 94. 

2) R. Beaumont and R. Helfgott, 1964, op. cit., p. 134. 

3 ) See for instance D. Wedderburn, ^ 965 , op. cit^ ’ 

L/rs.ri'.; 

1963. 
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J|£steep^ 

They were not so adaptable a _v,oii+ -f-he new machinery with 
moreover they were apprehensi b Swedish rolling mill 

its high degree, of iiicawSnfJor positioni in 

the decision was taken to invite applioat^ 

the new mill from all the ro | ^ ^ „hioh 

:VTo £i®SlSS!®»Tas1s:»ad1hS these older workers would 
be less adaptable. 

But that aee alone is not a reliable indicator of ability 
to adapt is Lll illustrated by this particular case-study. For, 

The workers in the closing mill sought jobs in the new 

fo? fear of loosing a job altogether; workers in other mills 

? HerSl-Jr 

this Steel .rJncfp-pnPd to other jobs in the company after 

fSical’ examination and ^ ^^°;n®JolliSg SlT^K^the only 

SLrrriirw^^“°^d ^Sl;t"dtrtSSy^?haf olde? — s experi 
eSoid difficulty in handling the new processes and in some oases 
had to be transferred to other work. 

n*her case studies report success with the problems of 
trans?el? L“"tJaLing of "older workers, 

gas industry =’^^5=J^^'^g^pggrS"trixpOTilnce no difficulty on 
training ^e^rted cases of workers well 

account retrLned, and the rubber-hose com- 

over 50 being successruiiy ^ Hnne to eet older workers 

pany assumed that everything should „ere some of 

mechanisation. 

por.the most part the Phrase 

^°fa?Sd;?nfo?|t[£about the^kind cj^es^involved, ^ 

ifd""^? • tS^oJiir? rim^thrvSSpoinf 

died satisf actor y studies however, which would contra- 

There is nothing in these studies, nowev« , ^ 

diet the conclusions of R.M. Belbin. g older worker to 

?n?iSLrin1h4 gSdierhowegSf’^gat°ggeconceiv ed ideas on 
^> 1 ) D M p^ihin. Trainin.g Me thods,, OEDC, Pans, 1965. 
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the part of management about the adaptability of older work , 
played a large part in the final decision whether or not to at- 
tempt to transfer them and, therefore, in whether or not they 
were given the opportunity to retrain. Here is clearly an area 
where managements need to be more aware of the possibiliti 
which research in the field of retraining has opened up. 
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Section 8 



QUALITATIVE ASPECTS OF MANPOWER ADJUSTMENTS 



(ii) - Wage and Salary Ad.justment, 
Geographical Mobility, Shift Working 



Changes in the type of jobs had consequences for manpower 
planning which went beyond the selection and training of workers 
to fill the new jobs. In this section we shall discuss three 
further, rather disparate, consequences. The first is the 
impact upon wages and salaries. The second is the impact upon 
the geographical location of activities and what this meant 
in terms of the mobility required of workers. The third is con 
cerned with the increase in shift working. 



Consequential wage and salary adjustments 



In view of the widespread changes in the job content ^d 
working conditions which we have described in earlier sections, 
it is not surprising to find that consequential wage and salary 
adjustments, whether foreseen or not by management, presented 
major problems# There were five main kinds of difficu y w ic 
arose. The first was the development of new piece-rate or bonus 
schemes when work was being done with new equipment, with a 
the attendant difficulties of forecasting what level of output 
would eventually be achieved as "normal". The second was the 
fixing of earnings levels for new types of jobs. The third was 
the fitting of both of these earlier types of change into an 
existing structure of piece-rates and earnings. The fourth was 
the problem which arose when traditional earnings patterns, 
established through say, the working of overtime, were disturbed 
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by the changes. The fifth was the problem of using wage or sal- 
a,py increases as bribes to attract additional workers ^ 
ease the transfer of men; and vice versa the problems of trans- 
fer of individuals from higher to lower paid jobs. 

An example of the first problem is provided by the hosiery 
and knitwear firm. Constant revision of piece-rates as the type 
of product changed was a source of considerable dissatisfaction 
among the workers. VJhen a new range of products was introduced 
management might sometimes use the opportunity to cut rates. But 
when an attempt was made to move over to a system which was pre- 
dominantly time rates, this system too presented difficulties. 

The best workers tended to leave because they found their earning 
power restricted and eventually a return was made to full piece- 
rates. 

As for the second type of problem, we have seen that the 
Swedish shipyard, starting from scratch on a new site, with en- 
tirely new production methods, took the opportunity to introduce 
a new system of determining piece-work rates, M.T.M. Reference 
has already been made to the firm's policy of training repre- 
sentatives of the workers in the new method. The new system still 
engendered a considerable amount of suspicion among the workers 
because they feared a speed up. At the time of the case-study 
report, however, the results were deemed to be good but partly 
this was attributable to the granting of provisional supplements 
to maintain earnings. These were necessary to bridge the period 
until the whole system was functioning as smoothly as it should. 

The third problem, that of fitting new piece-rate and bonus 
earnings into an existing wages structure, is illustrated by the 
Swedish rolling mill. New rates were negotiated in whicn manage- 
mentis objective was to fix the rates at such a level that the 
workers would be encouraged to reach maximum output as quickly 
as possible, at the same time not over-valuing the new jobs in 
relation to existing ones. It was agreed that between the com- 
pletion of training and the decision about new piece-rates, 
workers should receive an hourly rate based upon job evaluation 
and which would correspond to 90 per cent of estimated fina 
piece-rate earnings. Workers were guaranteed retroactive pay- 
ments, which would be equal to the differences between these 
hourly rates and the eventual piece-rate earnings, in the first 
four weeks. The importance of encouraging workers to reach max- 
imum output as quickly as possible turned on the fact tnat it 
was crucial to reduce handling time to a minimum so as to avoid 
unnecessary heat loss and to obtain the best rolling temperature. 
There was some divergence between the management's and workers 
views about the eventual outcome as far as earnings levels were 
concerned. Management's conclusion was that workers who trans- 
ferred to the new plant eventually achieved rather higher 
earnings than before. The workers’ conclusion was that the new 
plant was not one where money could be earned". 

In the British steel firm wage rates for the three 
production departments - steel making, the primary mill and the 
strip mill — were negotiated vrith the trade union negotiating 
committees. In the first and last case agreement was reached at 
works level. In the case of the primary mill the matter was re- 
ferred to arbitration. Subsequently, after operating experience. 




agreement was reached at works level to amend the arbitrator’s 
award . 

Many of the problems of fixing earnings levels for new 
types of job, and for relating these to existing wage structures 
led many firms to make use of systems of job evaluation. The 
United States oil refinery fixed hourly rates of pay on the basis 
of job evaluation. The German rolling mill, however, ran into 
difficulties. Management found that the high values for "respon- 
sibility, technical knowledge and mental or nervous tension 
could not fully compensate for the very low points values given 
for physical effort and the influence of the environment". These 
problems eventually led to a major modification of the job eval- 
uation system as a whole. 

The German paper-making concern illustrates the fourth and 
fifth problems. The change to continuous shift working reduced 
the old opportunities for overtime earnings. Under pressure from 
the workers the firm then granted a "weekly lump sum" compensa- 
tion. At the same time, anticipating opposition to the extension 
of shift working, management also reduced working hours from 44 
to 42 a week, and increased shift differentials and bonus pay- 
ments. The total effect was to raise the individual worker's 
earning by 15 per cent on average, while the total wage bill 
rose 25 per cent. This was compounded of the increase in the 
number of workers, the increase in individual earnings and a 
shift towards higher paid jobs. 

The German engineering firm used wage increases to attempt 
to deal with their labour recruiting difficulties. Wages in the 
new plant were increased, and workers were offered a Christmas 
bonus as well as profit sharing which would depend, not only 
upon the profit performance of the firm, but also upon the in- 
dividual workers "hard work and loyalty". A rather strange sit- 
uation developed in the Swedish paper container factory. To 
attract recruits from outside the organisation, higher wages 
were o:^fered than were paid to the redundant forestry workers, 
transferred within the organisation to the new factory. 

When men were transferred to existing jobs within the con- 
cern this quite often involved a shift to lower paid work. In 
the Swedish rolling mill this was true of the men who did not 
move to the new mill. But in many cases this problem was solved 
by guaranteeing the worker his previous levels of earnings, at 
least for a period. Two quite distinct philosophies can be dis- 
cerned in the use of such guarantees. The oil refinery declared 
its belief "that employees should be paid on the basis of work 
performed. Therefore no attempt was made during the modernisa- 
tion programme to maintain the former wage rate of the displaced 
employee reassigned to lower grade jobs" . In this enterprise it 
was estimated that two thirds of the men were eventually earning 
the same as before, while the rest were evenly divided between 
increases and decreases. In contrast, the German rolling mill 
which encountered difficulties with its job evaluation programme 
eventually guaranteed earnings for transferees to the new mill. 

To deal with problems of production bonuses, extra pay for shift 
work, overtime and Sunday work, lump sum compensation was paid 
and production bonuses were frozen at the level the worker had 
attained in his previous job. After a year and half of normal 
working these fixed bonuses were still being paid, and had in 
fact been increased. 
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Guarantees of this kind really represented a guarantee of 
a minimum equal to previous earnings and were designed to reduce 
workers* opposition to change* How effective they are in dealing 
with earnings discontents depends on the frame of reference which 
the worker uses to judge his pay. Some studies have suggested 
that he may compare not v;ith what he earned in the past, but 
with what he would have been earning had there been no change. 

The men who transferred to the new Swedish shipyard, for in- 
stance, were not satisfied with their guarantee when they dis- 
covered that rates in the old yard had risen(l)* 

General guarantees to manual workers of no loss of pay on 
transfer to different departments of the organisation featured 
in the French nationalised gas industry, the Austrian foundry 
and the distribution of liquified gas • Problems which arise when 
geographical moves are involved in these transfers and when 
there is a wide dispersion of wage levels in different parts of 
the country are illustrated by the experience of this latter 
enterprise. For example when some workers, who came originally 
from Brittany but who were working in Normandy, heard that the 
firm was opening a centre in Brittany they all applied for trans- 
fers. But this request was refused because to have taken their 
guaranteed original salary with them would have raised the prob- 
lem of aligning other wages in the centre. A statutory guarantee 
of no loss of pay was available in the British cotton firm, be- 
cause changes there took place under the umbrella of the Cotton 
Industry Reorganisation Act. 

It was even more customary to guarantee no loss of pay to 
white collar workers. An interesting contrast between the ■treat- 
ment of the two groups, white and blue collar, was provided in the 
original redundancy agreement concluded between management and 
unions in connection with the railway workshop redundancy in 
Britain. The workshop, or manual grades, were guaranteed their 
standard time work (i.e. basic) rate of pay for 
transfer to a lower grade post but for salaried staff the old 
rate could be retained indefinitely provided the man did not 
refuse a reasonable offer of a job in his own grade. Subsequent 
relaxation allowed even the manual group to retain their rate 
indefinitely(2). Most of the civil service type employments in 
the case-studies offered guarantees of no reduction in earnings 
and so did the Canadian insurance company. In that case it should 
be noted, however, the salary levels were frozen, and employees 
on incremental scales did not automatically receive their old 
increments . 

It was noted above that one enterprise, the German rolling 
mill, had paid a lump sum compensation to transferred workers in 
respect of loss of overtime and Sunday work. There was one ex- 
ample of a firm paying lump sum compensation generally to men 
remaining with the firm "who had suffered financially, based on 
age, length of service and reduction of earnings". This was the 
British steel company. 



(1) Similar evidence is found in a British study. "W.H. Scott, 
A.H. Halsey, J.A. Banks, T. Lupton. I960, op. cit. p. 255. 

(2) D. "Wedderburn, 1966, op. cit., p. 197 - 200. 
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Measures to guarantee earnings or to compensate emerged 
most often in those enterprises where the general conditions o 
employment, even for manual workers, had certain bureaucratic 
features. In the steel industry, for instance, there a 
archv of positions representing a promotion ladder for the op 
eratives. In some of the other firms we have already noted guar- 
antees or attempts at guarantees of no dismissals. These devel- 
opments of permanency and commitment to an earnings level provide 
examples of the extension of the concept of property in a jo 
which we referred to in Section 4. 



Geographical Mobility 



The OECD case studies support the finding of Beaixmont and 
Helfgott that "new technology is seldom the cause of plan re- 
location but is often the occasion for if'O). 

ber of examples where existing sites proved inadequate for mod- 
ernisation, like the Austrian foundry, the German engineering 
concern, the Swedish shipyard and warehouse. Administrative 
Reorganisation frequently involved geographical shifts in oper- 
ations. The Internal Revenue service eliminated jobs in outlying 
centres and created them in the centralised Atlanta service 
centre. Changes in the organisation of the No^^egian customs 
service and the Swedish railways involved similar shifts. This 
is one type of geographical mobility, where the centre of the 
firm's or organisation's activities moved. Another type was ^ere 
the individual worker had to accept a geographical in order 

to avail himself of the opportunities for transfer to other jobs 
in the same or other companies. 

The crucial question from the point of view of both the 
individual affected and the manpower planning problems involved 
was whether the shift meant a move of house. T-Jhere it did not, 
the main problem appeared to be whether or not the company would 
pay the cost of the extra travel involved. There was a great 
variety of practice on this point. The Austrian foundry, in line 
with its general policy of making the change as easy as possible 
for all its workers, stated that "the bus charges were entirely 
and without question borne by the enterprise". too, ^^s e 

policy of the Norwegian chemical concern. In both instances the 
travelling distance involved was about 40 km. In contrast, the 
engineering concern rejected the request 

reimbursed for extra travel, because it was stated that it a 
hoped eventually to induce them to move and live near the new 
plant. An interim bridging allowance was, however, granted. 
the shipyard it was definitely stated that there was no question 
of meeting travelling expenses. The distance involved was only 
8 km. The company was, however, able to use its influence to 
persuade the transport authority to supply buses between the 
centre of Gothenburg and the new site. 

Even extra travelling was unpopular, and, for instance when 
the shipyard employees received a questionnaire asking ^ 
their attitude to transfer to the new site, 790 out of the 1700 



(1) R. Beamont and R. Helfgott, 1964, op. cit., p. 67. 
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employees who did not wish to transfer gave the longer journey 
as their reason. Less than half of the worker*; in the Austrian 
foundry agreed to transfer to the new site, and when a question- 
naire was circulated to the workers in the German engineering 
concern 71 out of 470 workers were totally opposed to transfer. 
When we turn to the changes which involved moving house these 
were even more unpopular. 

Organisations varied in the extent to which they assumed 
any responsibility for assisting their workers with the problems 
of removal. The civil service organisations tended to have pro- 
vision for meeting removal expenses. The No3?wegian customs ser- 
vice also went so far as to negotiate for some compensation for 
loss incurred on the sale of houses, when employees had to move 
from extremely isolated frontier districts. Swedish state rail- 
ways agreed to cover the extra cost of maintaining two homes 
for a year while the employee looked for new accommodation; in 
the next three months double rent was given and after that there 
were possibilities of extension of the allowances, after appeal, 
for up to a further 15 months. The Swedish telecomruUi.ication 
industry also reckoned to reimburse for the costs involved in 
maintaining houses in two different places. 

One of the most comprehensive schemes for assisting the 
transfer of manual workers is that of the British coal industry. 
Lodging allowances are payable to the transferred miner while 
seeking new accommodation. There are grants towards legal and 
other expenses involved in the sale and purchase of a house, 
towards the incidental expense of a move, as well as removal 
expenses, and a settling in allowance for the first 4 weeks. 
Assistance is also available for monthly visits home while the 
miner is in lodgings. But most important of all perhaps, the 
National Coal Board takes active steps to make housing available. 

There was relatively little direct provision of housing by 
the other organisations among the case studies. The distribution 
of liquified gas tried to redeploy its workers as near possible 
to their homes, but did reckon to find new housing for them when 
necessary. A number of the Swedish concerns tried to make ar- 
rangements for housing to be made available by the local author- 
ities but the theme of the difficulties of doing this runs through 
all of the Swedish reports. In the United States the main obsta- 
cle on the housing front appeared to be the problem of loss on 
sale of existing owner-occupied dwellings. 

Although precise figures are not available the reluctance 
of workers to move, even when the choice was between giving up 
their job and moving, appears universal. One British story of 
plant transfer perhaps sums up the reluctance most dramatically. 
The company concerned took elaborate measures to minimize the 
hardship of moving. It was prepared to cover removal expenses, any 
loss on house sale, a aisturbance allowance and arranged with 
the receiving local authority for houses to be made available 
Despite all this, only 9 out of 840 manual workers actually 
moved(l). The general problems are summed up in the report of 
the Armour Automation Fund Committees* studies. 



(l) Alan Fox. The Milton Plan . Institute of Personnel Management, 
London 1 96 5^ P. ^9 - 4^. 
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"Under the most favout'able circumstances it 
that many people still prefer to take their 
the local labour market rather than to move 
environment" ( 1 ) • 



is apparent 
chances in 
to a strange 



Thus the limitation of viewing labour displacement problems 
only from the viewpoint of the enterprise become apparent. Al- 
though in all these cases of transfer, workers were not tech- 
nirallv dismissed, the fact that substantial numbers were un- 
willing to move means that the local labour 

the impact of more workers seeking jobs. From the viewpoint 
manpower planning two points emerge. Even where extensive e.rorts 
were made by the enterprise to find housing for workers an 
otherwise facilitate transfer, these efforts 

going to meet with little success and it was possible, by the 
judicious use of questionnaires ^ong the worxers, to ®stabl 
this state of affairs at a relatively early stage. At the same 
time, because people could and did change their minds, |ny at- 
tempt to assess the manpower already available in the enterprise 
contained a particularly high degree of uncertainty in t 
situations where geographical mobility was involved. 



Shift-Working 



A feature of the manpower adjustments in the case-studies 
which irpa^Soularly worthy of conMont is that of shift-working. 
The prevalance of shift working appears to be increasing ^o^h 
In tie UnlLl States and in the United Kingdom(2). If one of the 
factors accounting for this general trend is the pressure to spread 
the capital costs of highly expensive equipment, then we should ex- 
pect to find shift working as a feature of. studies of technical 
change where the inputs of capital are increased. The experience 
of the German paper-making concern shows clearly the factors at 
wLk. FiS?? tL new wide^aper-making machine ^id represent a 
heavy investment and management was eager to spread the ti^ed 
chSLs over as large an output as possible. Second there were 
?eStortal considerations which led to savings of running cos is 
if the larger machines could be kept running continuously. 

That shift working is also making an appearance as a condi- 
tion of work of some white collar en- 

by the automatic data processing case-studies. The British en 
eineering company put its computer staff onto three shift work 
frig. The^Swedish postal bank introduced two shift working orig- 
inally as a temporary measure to help with the considerable work 
ioS Lring the conversion period. But in the end however the 

(1) G, Shultz and A, Weber 1966, op, cit,, p. 74. 

(2) For the United States see Paul S, Mott, Floyd C, Mann, Quin 
^ ^ M^Lughlin and Donald P. Warwidk, Shift W^, 

Michigan Press, Ann Arbor 1965. For the United Kingdom a 
a survey by the Ministry of labour shows that the percentage of 
Lnual lovlevs on shift work in manufacturing and certain other 
industries increased from 12 per cent to 18 per cent in the 10 
years 1954 to 1964, Ministry of Lab our Gazette, Vol.LXXiii, 

No, 4, H.M.S.O,, London, 1965, 
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system was retained. In the Internal Revenue Service a beginning 
was made witn tv 70 shift working but consideration was being giv- 
en to the possibility of three shifts. 

Organising shift-work changes, some of which were quite 
considerable, did produce problems in a number of cases. The 
pa -er-making concern experienced particular difficulty because 
of the legal position which placed severe restrictions upon the 
regular use of Sunday work. These were overcome, but there was 
also considerable opposition among the workers. In this case it 
was not a question of introducing shift working but moving from 
a system of non-continuous to continuous shift working. A con- 
tinuous four shift system was worked out based on a 4 week 
cycle, to give the operatives as many free Sundays as possible. 
The works council were won over to the proposals at an early 
stage and recommended their adoption to the workers as a whole. 
In the ensuing ballot they went through with only a narrow ma- 
jority of 56 per cent. After two years experience of the new 
system, however, there was almost complete support for it. 

The rubber-hose factory reported a rise in labour turnover 
which was attributed partly to the increased recruitment for 
the hose factory where three shift working was in operation. It 
was felt that this was a special problem because the company 
was operating in an area where shift working was not traditional. 
Certainly in so far as shift working did make for increased la- 
bour turnover it added to manpower forecasting difficulties. 

But it also intensified the problems of finding key and experi- 
enced workers when it was necessary to man extra shifts. These 
were not so serious where it was possible to move over slowly 
to full shift working. The German cold rolling mill went onto 
full shift working as soon as possible and this produced some 
strains. The hot rolling mill on the other hand was still only 
working one shift after half a year. It then proved possible to 
select key workers for the second and third shift from the al- 
ready experienced men on the first shift. The question is raised 
in the report, however, as to whether, in view of the improved 
market conditions facing the company, the eventual move to full 
shift working was not a little too leisurely. 



Conclusions 



The three rather special aspects of manpower adjustment 
which have been discussed in this section do not often figure 
centrally in the manpower planning process. Yet they can be seen 
to be crucial to any successful planning operation. The problems 
involved in working out wage and salary adjustments will be tou- 
ched on again when the process of worker consultation is discus- 
sed in the next section. But both geographical mobility and the 
problem of shift working introduced a very large element of un- 
certainty into the calculations surrounding the manpower balance 
sheet. 



Section 9 

WORKERS’ ATTITUDES TO CHANGE AND THE ROLE OF CONSULTATION 



The OECD case-studies, and this report, have been prepared 
tudies do contain references to changes in the averap 

o? I? tf e 

JSf o?TuS''StfpLf taf nS iS."S^=ause 

cope of the study had to be limited. 

“SSHE:“ 

>xnectation that "workers will resist change . pen is, pjp > 

iTs'^^e^rtai"^^^^^^ and continuously provoked worker opo- 

to be understood. 

The report by Professor Touraine and his associates, in the 
rrL;sT^?Jsp“i''rcSSginriSdis5£rLl sItuStiond ). 



(l) A. Touraine et al. 1965 op* c:it 
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These authors stress that it may vary, among other things, ac- 
cording to the social situation of the worker and his view of 
it, according to the type of organisation in which he is working 
and to the type of collective action in which he is involved. 

They would agree, too, vxith Miss Woodward that the type of change 
involved is important. She argues that change from one type of 
production system to another, particularly into b?itch production, 
may produce many more strains and stresses than change within 
the same type of production system. 

"The studies certainly confirmed that the most recal- 
citrant problems of organisation and behaviour arise 
in firms moving into, rather than out of, the batch 
production area of technology" ( 1 ) . 

The data are not available to analyse any of the case 
studies in terms of such a complex framevxork. Nor have any of 
the writers on the subject of workers' attitudes to change 
defined satisfactory indices which could be used to measure the 
degree of acceptance or opposition. Objective worker behaviour, 
as reflected in the incidence of strikes, absenteeism, turnover 
rates, although one indicator, is of limited value because as 
Miss Woodward says, in some situations: "It soon became obvious 
that what appeared to be resistance to change was in reality a 
determination to get something out of the change" (2). Any change 
which affects work content or arrangements potentially re-opens 
the bargaining position between employer and employees, and it 
may be unrealistic to dravx a line between opposition and the 
exploitation of the bargaining position. 



Indications of opposition to or acceptance of change 



There was one example, only, in the OECD case-studies, of 
workers responding to an announcement of change by striking. 

This was in the United States oil refinery where the news of lay- 
offs came as a shock since the company had attempted to pursue 
a policy of no dismissals over a fairly long period of time. The 
strike lasted only a few days, and subsequently the union is 
reported to have co-operated with management, for instance, in 
its attempt to find alternative work for the displaced employees. 

In such a situation the strike might be seen as a formal regis- 
tration of protest, somewhat akin to the much larger scale pro- 
test, of the railwaymen in the United Kingdom when the Workshop Plan 
was announced. Here, however, there was another, political element 
in the situation. The Railway workshops were a nationalised in- 
dustry. The unions recognised that there was a rundown of rail- 
way work, but were pressing for the workshops to be allowed to 
engage in non-railway engineering work which at that time they 
were statutorily prevented from undertaking. A one-day strike 
was called, the first national railway stoppage since 1926. After 



(1) J. Woodward 1965 op. cit. p. 209. 

( 2 ) J. Woodward 1965 op. cit. p. 194. 
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the strike there were three months of representation at gov- 
ernment level, and of pressure by local branches upon the na- 
tional union leadership, but by Christmas 1962 the decision was, 
by and large, accepted(l). 

Political opposition to change was also mentioned as a 
feature of the trade union position in the rundown of the na- 
tionalised gas industry in France. There the unions argued that 
home produced coal should continue to be used rather than im- 
ported oil. But it did not apparently lead to overt action on 
the part of the workers. In the railway workshops the workers 
were aware of the long term structural decline of their industry. 
Struggle and opposition might be expected in such a situation 
because the changes are a permanent threat to the security and 
the status of those workers. Opposition, too, is to be expected 
where dismissals take place against a background of rising 
unemployment. There has certainly been a great deal of expressed 
and overt opposition to the 1966 redundancies in the British 
motor car industry. As we have seen, however, not only did rel- 
atively few of the OECD case-studies involve dismissals, but 
they were also occuring, for the most part, in good labour 
market situations. The two Norwegian chemical concerns which 
both involved some dismissals, recorded worker opposition and 
spoke of 'unrest'. But it is perhaps not without significance 
that in these two cases management appeared to hold back from 
telling the whole story of the projected changes at an early 
stage. In one it was said the plans were initially kept secret 
for fear that the workers would leave if they got to know what 
was being planned. The other case study where worker opposition 
was described was the German paper making concern. Here there 
was strong criticism of the proposal to introduce continuous 
shift working. It proved to be opposition without leadership, 
however, and gradually disappeared for the works council was won 
over to support the views of management. 



There are many ways of expressing opposition to change 
without resort to strike action. We must include in this dis- 
cission the number of occasions on which workers 
when the plant had to be physically relocated(2) . No collective 
action to express opposition was required in such a situation. 
Those who did not wish to move "voted with their feet. A nvunber 
of workers did this in the case of the Austrian rolling-mill, 
where we also find a reference to the fact that it took consid- 
erablv longer to get full production going than had been an- 
ticipated. Some of this difficulty was possibly 

lems of integrating two different tn 

of opposition to change. Turnover is reported to have risen in 

two of the German case-studies. In one, the rolling mill, w 
find that the works council had originally opposed the 
rebuild the plant. Moreover in the early stages of the rebuilding 
there had been a threat of major dismissals, which did not occur 
because the market situation improved, but which had an un- 
settling effect upon the labour force. We have already seen that 
this caused difficulties for those concerned with manpower 



(1 ) D. Wedderburn 1966 op. cit. p. 22/37 

(2) See above section 8 p. 85/87 
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Dlannine(l). Unorganised individualistic opposition reflected 
in higher turnover rates or absenteeism can, therefore, be every 
bit at serious and disruptive, as organised action, such as 
strikes. 

To what extent was there evidence in the case studies of 
the ^eady acceotance of change? Other studies have described 
Stu'atioL where change is welcomed by ^he workers evidence 
•f-Hat the firm is in a strong economic position( 2 ;. 1 his certain 
IS LoeariHo L the approSch of the unions in the rubber hose 
concern and in the cotton industry, even though rh the latter 
thSre waS contraction in the industry as a whole. Absenteeism 

is reported to have fallen in the new Swedish shipya^ SSXSSS 
with the old, and in the paper-container factory. This suggests 
that workers' acceptance of change is likely to be more ready 
whe^e they can see it as 'offensive' change 

ipate technical advance by competitors, or change in the mar 
situation. 



Information and consultation with the workers 



These examples raise another question, however. To what 
extent was the absence of opposition in these case-studies 
due to the care taken to inform and consult with the workers 
about what happening? The line 

and negotiation is a difficult one to J^eory, alth^|h 

extremely important in practice in many countries. It has been 

said recently: 

"There is more general agreement about what is not the 
purposf of joLt confultation^than about what J^s purpose is. 

This is because in the past employers have emphasised that it 
Ihould norb^Segarded as a form of participation by workers in 
management and trade unionists have sought to safeguard 
bargaining function from any encroachment by consultative bodie. 
A? the saL t?S, the importance of the contribution which joint 
consultation can make to improving management's and workpeople 
understanding of each other's point of view is widely recog- 
nised" ( 3) • 

But in some countries, like Germany, the same body, the 

works council, will be involved in f ^matterr 

tion Bv and large, where the division is important, 
for negotiation are those pertaining to the economic conditio 
Jf wSk such as wages, hours, methods of payment etc. and mat- 
tirs coAcerning the^detailed handling of dismissals. Matters 
Sr consS!?aiion are general matters relating to welfare or the 
economic condition of the enterprise. 



( 1 ) See above section 4, p.51 

(2) J. woodward 1965 op. cit. p. 48 Although this observation 
^ ^ was later qualified to a certain extent see p.194. 

TJu-i -f-f-pn Evidence of the Ministry of Labour Royal Commission 
o^SSe Unions and Employers' LsoclIFi-SIfr H.M.S.O. London, 

1965. P» 24 
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The line between consultation and information is largely 
a matter of the spirit in which the exchange is undertaken. In 
both situations workers have no "rights", but in the case of 
consultation there is the possibility that management may take 
account of, or attempt to meet, any objection raised by workers' 
representatives. We shall examine first the nature and extent of 
information and consultation in the case— studies, and after that 
the area of negotiations. 



The when, what and how of consultation 



First, we shall consider the question of timing. It was 
generally stated that information was communicated to the workers 
"as soon as possible". But what was "as soon as possible" was 
clearly a matter of judgement. Examples where this meant as soon 
as the board of directors had taken the final decision are pro- 
vided by the German rolling mill and engineering concern, the 
telephone exchanges in both Sweden and the United States, and 
the British steel and hose-pipe companies. It is interesting 
to note that the decision to install automatic data processing 
was communicated very early in all case— studies. This was before 
the implications, in cerms of manpower and alteration in work 
content, had been worked out. Part of the explanation in these 
instances, however, was the need to involve the work force itself 
in the task of analysing the jobs already being done, as part 
of the process of planning the change-over. 

It is a little surprising to find some delay in informing 
the workers of decisions in two of the Swedish studies. Since 
the 1 946 agreement betweeii the Swedish employers and trade 
unions on works' councils, there has been a rapid growth of 
these bodies in enterprises employing more than 50 workers. The 
terms of the national agreement refer to the need to provide 
the works council with continuing information about the eco- 
nomic position of the firm, lay a duty upon the employer to con- 
sult with the works council about curtailment of operations etc., 
and make it incumbent upon the employer to inform the works coun- 
cil of important changes in production or new methods of pro- 
duction or work(l). The two cases where there was delay, however, 
illustrate the general difficulty of determining when a decision 
is "taken" (2). Is it taken when the broad outline of the project 
is decided upon, or when the detail is worked out? The decision 
to build a new rolling mill was taken in the Swedish steelworks 
in May 1961. Manpower implications began to be worked out in 
April 1963, and it was at this point that the works council was 
informed. As for the shipyard, the company bought the site in 
1957 and immediately rumours appeared in the public press. At 
this point the works council asked management about the rumours, 
but were told that they could not be confirmed. The Board took 



( 1 ) F. Schmidt "The Law of Labour Relations in Sweden" 
Appendix 6 p.263 Harvard University Press , Cambridge , 
Mass. 1962 . 

(2) See above section 3 P* 39 
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the decision to build the new shipyard in December 1957} but it 
was not until a year later, December 1958, that the decision was 
communicated to the workers. It should be added that in neither 
of these two cases did delay appear to affect relationships 
between workers and management . 

It is sometimes argued that notice to workers of impending 
change can be too long. From the workers* point of view, it is 
said, long warning means a period of great anxiety. But this is 
not a very weighty consideration compared with the advantage of 
having a lot of time in which to look for a new job. From manage- 
ment's point of view, the argument is that workers may leave whom 
management does not wish to lose, and that a general rise in 
turnover can be embarassing. But the case-studies do not lend 
support to the view that such difficulties are insuperable. What 
they do suggest is that premature annoucement of plans which 
are subsequently changed should be avoided. One comment from the 
case of the distribution of liquified gas says: 

"In 1959-60 in the factory at X we let it be knov;n that 
there would be automation and decentralisation; they are still 
waiting to accept the change" . 

In the United States oil company where dismissals were 
spread over a six year period, one announced dismissal was post- 
poned. This had the effect of making the workers believe that 
subsequent announcements were also likely to be delayed, and so 
it slowed down the rate at which the men made efforts to find 
alternative employment. 

The question, what information was communicated is more 
difficult to answer, because we encounter general phrases such 
as "the workers were kept fully informed". In the early stages 
this appeared to involve a broad outline of the changes planned 
and the reasons in terms of market conditions, technical consid- 
erations etc., why such changes were necessary. Later it meant 
keeping the workers* representatives up to date with the progress 
of the project. We are told that in the shipyard, in the first two 
years after the building of the yard began, consultation re- 
ferred "for the most part to transportation, canteens, changing 
rooms and similar amenities". In the case of the rubber hose 
concern, consultation covered the question of production stan- 
dards. In the Swedish railways case study the union formulated 
proposals for improved activities for giving information to the 
workers concerned. In the Swedish paper container factory repre- 
sentatives of the employees sat on a committee, along with 
production and supervisory management, which dealt with the se- 
lection and training of workers, and it is reported that the 
nature of the selection tests to be used was discussed thor- 
oughly with the trade union executive. The shipyard and the 
rubber hose plant are interesting examples of the problem of 
distinguishing consultation and negotiation, because clearly Pro- 
duction standards impinge on the problems of the negotiation of 
new piece-rates and bonus systems. In the shipyard, as we saw, 
management considered it necessary that the trade unions should 
have a thorough knowledge of the proposed new work-study method, 
M.T.M., before it could negotiate an agreement. "The company 
first discussed its plans with the Metal Workers Union and the 
union branch in order to gain their support". It was then that 
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it was decided that the union should receive a 6 week course in 
M.T.M. and later that the union executives together with the 
production manager and the head of the work study department 
should tour other enterprises where M.T.M. and job evaluation 
were in use. In this case, therefore, information and consulta- 
tion were a prelude to negotiation. 

In considering the methods by which information was given 
and through which consultation occurred we should distinguish 
between the contacts with the workers' official representatives, 
and attempts to inform the general body of employees. In most 
cases both were undertaken. In three of the countries from which 
the case studies were drawn, France, Germany, and Sweden, a 
widespread system of works* councils existed, developed either 
on the basis of statute or on the basis of agreement between 
employers and trade unions ( 1 ) . Such bodies naturally formed a ve- 
hicle for information. It so happened that four of the six 
British case studies also related to enterprises where works 
councils, or their equivalent were in existence. Where these of- 
ficial management worker consultation bodies were missing, and 
sometimes in addition to them, information was given to official 
union representatives in those enterprises where the workers 
were organised. In such situations management may become very 
dependent upon the efficiency of the communication lines within 
the workers* organisations. There is at least one reference to 
a union making a very positive contribution by producing for its 
members, its own pamphlet about the change, and what it would 
mean. The Norwegian customs reorganisation, on the other hand, 
encountered difficulties in this respect. Hence the emphasis 
upon the development of other channels of communication. Occa- 
sionally this meant the formation of special committees, again 
with official union representation. We find examples in the 
shipyard and the rubber hose concern. More often these new chan- 
nels took the form of special meetings with the workers, visits 
from senior management personnel to address groups of workers, 
the use of works newspapers or the starting up of special infor- 
mation bulletins. In so far as it is possible to generalise, it 
appears that the face to face methods were most successful, in 
particular where quite small groups of workers were involved and 
it was possible for them to ask questions freely. 

Some types of change involved a survey among the workers. 
Questionnaires were issued in all cases which involved geograph- 
ical relocation. They were used in order to get an estimate of 
how many workers would be prepared to move. A referendum on the 
new shift system was held in the paper-making firm and a narrow 
majority was found to be in favour of giving the new system a 
try. A considerable amount of imaginative effort often appears to 
have been devoted to find effective methods of communication at 
the grass roots level. Visits to new sites and plants were or- 
ganised for workers, and in some cases their families. Films were 
shown and scale models provided. 

A problem sometimes arises about the order in which infor- 
mation should be given to different groups, not only within, but 
also outside the organisation. Four interested parties can be 

(1) For Sweden see above this section p. 93 For France and Germany 
see: A. Stiirmthal Workers Councils Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1 964. 
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dis 1 :insuisheds management groups outside the board or director 
ate wMch has been Responsible for taking the decision; repre- 
sentatives of the workers; public authorities both local and 
SSlSnilwho may have rasponsabilities arising out of reparous- 
Sion from the change, and finally the general Public. The extent 
to which it was thought necessary to communicate 
two groups depended very much upon the '"^Smtude of the ch^ge 
involved, the extent to which the repercussion would be felt 
outsiL the organisation and the extent to' which public depart- 
ments, such as employment agencies could and would be involved. 

The handling of the railway workshops closures in fbe 

united Kingdom illustrated some of the ^^°nt 

of communication with these various groups. Some ^ ^ 3^3 

was generated among the trade ® the 

of the plan for closures were communicated to the press on the 

same dav as they were to the unions. In practice, because of 
leakages, there may be little difference between giving inf or 

J^?iSS to workers' representatives and 

There seems much to be said, however, in terms of the general 
maintenance of morale, for informing the 

sation, both workers and management, first. labour 

where the change is going to have ^^^Pact upon the local labour 
market, full communication to public ^^'^borities at an y 

<^tape is essential. One of the notable advantages of the Rail 
wIvSorkshS plant with its long period of notice of intention, 
wS that it did enable local authorities and government depart- 
mStt lo tLfsteps at an early stage to encourage new industrial 
development in those areas which were dangerously dependent 
upon workshop employment (I). 



Negotiations with the workers. 



Negotiations with workers ’ representatives took place 
through the existing machinery, whatever its form, for instance, 
the wRrks' councils in Germany, or the 
Sweden. Thus there was variation from 

according to the national variation in the system of collecti\e 
bargaining. Moreover there were, as we have seen, examples o 
rhlile taking place in organisations and firms where the em- 
S“les were nSt members 5f trade unions and although n>aohinery 
for^consultation and information was established in such cases, 
no system of negotiation developed. 

The range of issues on which negotiations took Pl^ce 
were broadly similar whatever the organisation. First, atte 
tion was concentrated on pay issues, wages, piece 
!n<-nts, hours of work etc. In section 8 we discussed the nature 

and extent of the problems of 

from the necessity to price new operations and to fit the^^ 
into existing wage and salary structures. Early involveme^^ 
the workers 'representatives in the working out 
of these adjustments appeared to pay dividends. Examples are 

the shipyard, 

( 1 ) D. Wedderburn 1965 op. cit. p.37 
P. Cook 1964 op. cit. p. 79/84 
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the rubber hose concern ant the British steel company. As the 
latter case illustrated, such involvement does not necessarily 
mean that no fundamental disagreements arise, but acceptable 
solutions are found more quickly ( 1 ) • 



When guarantees of no loss of earnings were offered, this 
was sometimes solely on management initiative and the guarantees 
anoeared as part and parcel of the announcement of change. In 
otheJ easel these guarantees were arrived at after negotiations 
The way in which the bargaining situation is reopened i a S 

si?ua?ion is well illustrated by the history of the negotiation 
of the weekly lump sum compensation m the 

and the fixed bonuses in the German rolling-mill (2)* Wf nave 
seen too that negotiations extended to attempts to obtain reim- 
bursement of increased travelling costs (3)* 



There was only one example where the unions attempted to 
force management to adopt short time working or other work 
sharing devices as a solution to the problem of dismissals (4). 
Nor did there appear to be any negotiations about financial c m- 
pensation for dismissed workers, such as occurred in the case 
of the British Railway workshops where some modifications were 
made in the management's original proposals for 

Agreement. In so far as there were negotiations about dismissals 
they concentrated upon the question of who was to be dismissed. 

In Sweden information about the individual workers to be dis- 
missed has to be communicated to the local representatives of 
the trade union concerned "not later than two weeks prior to 
dismissal or lay-off," under the terms of the 

between the Swedish Trade Unions and Employers Association. In 
Norway management also supplied lists of names to the trade 
unions for their agreement. They found themselves \mder consid- 
erable pressure to justify departure from the principles o 
seniority. Alternative proposals for selection were made by the 
tilde unions (5). It is not clear whether the seniority principle 
was accepted in the United-States oil refinery ^ 

bargaining agreement or whether it was imposed unilaterally by 
S^lnfgimeSt. iut in the United States in general there is wide- 
spread use of the seniority principle in collective agreements 
covering both dismissals and rehirings. In the United ing om, 
on the other hand, there is no general policy on whethe th 
question of who is to be selected is one for negotiation or not. 
Some trade unions have sought to be parties . 

others have taken the view that they should not be involved 
discussing the invidious question of which of their members 
should lose his job. 



(1) One of the negotiations in this company had to be referred 
to arbitration for settlement. 

( 2 ) See above section 8 p.83 

( 3 ) See above section 8 p.85 

(if) For some discussion of the issues involved in these kinds 
of proposal see R. Beaumont and R.Helfgott 1964 op. cit. 
p. 213/15 and above section 6 p.64 

( 5 ) See above section 6 p .66 
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The contribution of worker consultation to the planning process 



Manpower planning made it easier for management to keep 
the workers informed of the process of change. But it is impor- 
tant also to ask whether the process of consultation in turn 
contributed to the technical solution of manpower planning pro- 
blems. Much more detail, than is available in the case studies, 
would be required to answer this question with authority. We 
would need to have an assessment of the contribution made by the 
consultation process to shaping the workers' general attitudes 
tovxards the change. On this point it can be said that the case 
studies confirm that the development of consultation procedures, 
when change is under way, is no substitute for a permanent and 
well established system of consultation built up over the years. 
We would also need to have some detailed description of points 
on which consultation took place, the proposals which were put 
forward by trade unions, an assessment of their relevance and of 
the extent to which, and for what reasons management did or did 
not take account of these proposals. Nonetheless we can say that 
the involvement of workers in such a constructive way was imp or 
tant in a number of the OECD studies like the shipprd, the 
British steel works, the rubber hose concern and the automatic 
data processing studies. These were all examples however where 
our second type of change, in the mixture of inputs of capital 
and labour, was most important, and where changes in the actual 
work content of the jobs were considerable. Changes in the scale 
of output, particularly contractions, may not lend themselves 
in the same way, to a constructive two way exchange between man 
agement and workers. This is not least because the conflict of 
interests involved will be stronger and more apparent. 



Finally it is interesting to note that none of these case- 
studies provide any examples of negotiation or indeed, consul- 
tation on the question of the basic principles of the change 
itself. Even in the German rolling mill, which was subject to 
the legislation on co-determination in iron and steel of 1951, 
the decision was taken by the Board of Directors composed, apart 
from one neutral member, of equal numbers of representatives of 
the workers and the shareholders. The works council is described 
as the partners of the management committee, which contains the 
labour director, who like all members of the committee is ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors, but must have the approval of 
the majority of the labour members. The report says that an 
important part was played by the chairman of the works council 
"in the struggle against dismantling and the decision to rebuild 
the works", but it does not appear that in this struggle the 
workers were in any significantly different position from those 
in enterprises where no principle of co-determination applied. 
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Conclusion 



In conclusion it can be said that these case studies which 
describe enterprises which were attempting manpcwer planning, 
are also studies of enterprises and organisations which went 
to considerable pains to see that their 

about the nature of, and the reasons for change. The meth^^^ 

used appear to have been successful m the main „_-ablished 
ces depended upon the previous existence of a well established 
system^of joint consultation. In some cases there is evidence 
that the consultation process itself made a major contribution 
to the solution of the technical manpower planning problems, 
in particular where change involved much reorganisation of job 

content. 



Section 10 



CONCLUSIONS - LESSONS FOR THE FUTURE 



This study has attempted to survey, in the broadest pos- 
sible terms, the methods, the organisational forms and the prob- 
lems involved in manpower planning for change at the enterprise . 
level. Inevitably certain issues will have been inadequately 
discussed, but this is the necessary price for viewing planning 
as a whole. Despite the omissions and the sometimes superficial 
treatment of certain questions, it is possible to draw broad 
conclusions which sho\iLd prove helpful for those, be they m.anage- 
ment , employees, or representatives of government, who will find 
themselves faced with the problems of change. This we shall now 
attempt . 



How representative are the OECD case— studies? 



We emphasised at the beginning of this report that the 
case-studies assembled by OECD, could not be viewed as a random 
sample of enterprises and organisations. They were deliberately 
chosen as examples of bodies which had made some attempt at 
manpower planning. This point needs to be reemphasised here. As 
far as manpower planning is concerned the case-studies almost 
certainly represent above average standards in all the eight 
countries. Most organisations lag a long way behind. The gap 
between the best and the average may be wider in some countries 
than in others. In countries like Sweden and Germany, legisla- 
tion or widespread agreement between employers and trade unions 
govern such matters as notice of dismissals or impending change. 
This in itself is likely to introduce a measure of uniformity of 
practice. In others, like the United States there is no legisla- 
tion, and the power of the trade unions which have been success- 
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ful in incorporating some of these measures in collective bar- 
gaining agreements, varies very considerably from sector to 
sector of the economy. So does management practice. 

It is possible to say that the OECD case studies are 
representative in one sense. They do represent the wide diver- 
sity of types of change situation in which organisations can 
become involved. The net was cast wider than so-called "pure" 
technological change, and justificably so. For we have found 
that the type of information required for manpower planning, the 
manpower consequences and the techniques available for handling 
the consequences are similar, whether the change consists in a 
general reorganisation of the tasks in an administrative body, 
the introduction of semi-automatic techniques in a steel plant 
or a change in the type and range of products of the enterprise. 
They are also basically the same whether it is white collar or 
blue collar workers who vfill be involved; and whether it is a 
privately or publicly owned concern. 



Does manpower planning vary according to the type of change? 



Does this conclusion, that there are great similarities in 
the manpower problems of different types of change, invalidate 
the attempt made in Section 2 to produce a typology of change? 

The answer is no. As we stressed in that section the real world 
produces few examples of a pure type of change, but different 
types of problem assume different orders of magnitude according 
to the predominant characteristics of the type of change in- 
volved. For instance, where the change mainly involves the ex- 
pansion or contraction of output, the manpower problems will 
be centred on the problems of reducing or expanding the labour 
force. Where the change is change of the second type, in the 
inputs of labour and capital, then the manpower problem will 
centre upon problems of the transfer of labour and retraining. 

The typology of change which we have suggested is crude. But 
with the accumulation of further knowledge it can be refined. 

An early task for manpower planning must be to identify the 
main features of change, using this sort of typology, and after 
that to define the chief manpower problems associated with those 
features . 

Throughout the study we have also been aware of the impor- 
tance of identifying the general background to the change and 
the nature of the stimulus which initiated change. The market 
situation is specially important because of its influence upon 
the timing of the operations. We have seen that where change is 
taking place because the market is contracting the enterprise 
is likely to be under such pressure to contract its labour force, 
that it has little choice about how it does this(l). The con- 
tracting market is also likely to influence the attitudes of 
the workers who may feel particularly threatened in such a si- 
tuation. Here worker opposition, organised or unorganised is par- 
ticularly likely to occur. (2) 



(1) See above section 5 p.56 

(2) See above section p.91 
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On the other hand change introduced to keep ahead of compet- 
itors can often be carried out with more flexibility and a 
grSe? Shance of cooperation from workers.lt has proved diffi- 
onlt to define precisely the concepts of 'offensive and 
•defensive* change but the qualitative differences in the two 
situations is very important for the type of manpower planning 
operation involved. 



Differences between countries 



It has been very interesting to note how similar have 
been the range of oroblems encountered in all eight of the 
countriL. T? some extent this might be attributed to a certain 
concentration upon case-studies from the same industries par- 
the s?eel industry, and automatic data processing in 
cleCiCal organisations. But in the field of " 

tices, at least, another study in this series has suggested 
that the differences of practice between the same industry i 
different countries, are more closely linked to historical and 
institutional features of the country than to the economic an 
technological features of the industry(1). 

Redundancy practices, however, are only one aspect of man- 
power planning and an aspect which is particularly likely 
be influenced by the tradition and form of employer-worker 
relationships. It was in the field of worker consultation and 
SgCtiCtionS that the widest differences between countries were 
found in this study too, but even in this area they were per- 
haps not as marked as might have been expected ^ /cj . 



The importance of the general l evel of employment 

One of the great similarities between six out of the eight 
countries studied was the high level of employment at ^^e time 
of the case-studies and the fact that the labour market was 
generally characterised by labour shortage. There were local 
exceptions but the general experience helped to account for 
the difficulties in""recruiting suitable labour and the emphasis 
placed in so many of the case-studies upon training and re- 
training within the enterprise. Examining the material in the 
case-studies serves to underline once again the vital importance 
of governments assuming responsibility for . 

a high and stable level of employment. Even with this kind of 
economic background, change will result in some individual 
hardship. Without it, however, the task becomes too large for 
the enterprise to tackle effectively on its own, however well 
developed^and effective its manpower planning techniques may be. 



(1) A. D. Smith 1966 op. cit. p. 115 

( 2 ) See above section 9 
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The techniques of manpower plannin.t^ - a continouous process 



Even though these OECD case studies represented above avera- 
ge practice the type of manpower planning used was still fairly 
elementary. The adjective 'elementary' is used not in order to 
contrast this type of planning with the use of elaborate econo- 
metric manpower forecasting. It is used rather as a comment upon 
the extent to which consequential manpower adjustments were fo- 
reseen and planned for in these organisations. The basic approach 
was the construction of a manpower balance sheet. Manpower re- 
quirements before the change were compared with the calculated 
manpower requirements after the change and a net surplus or 
deficit of labour arrived at. The matters which received least 
attention, and which caused some of the bigger problems developed 
at a later stage and were concerned with obtaining labour with 
the necessary skills, fitting consequential wage and salary 
adjustments into existing structures and handling changes in the 
conditions of work such as the introduction of, or change in, 
shift working arrangements and in the physical location of the 
plant. 

At the same time we found that manpower planning nearly 
always played a secondary role, and that priority was given to 
technical planning. Certain problems, like the recruitment of 
the right quantity and quality of labour were under-estimated. 
Perhaps, most important, the case studies did not provide any 
examples where manpower planning considerations caused any ma- 
jor modification of the original technical decisions. It is quite 
realistic to think of a situation where the identification of 
say, a current shortage of labour with a particular skill could 
cause an amendment of the technical plans in order to reduce the 
demand for that particular type of labour. Another illustration 
of this feed back effect would be a situation where the existence 
of temporary unemployment in the locality would affect the timing 
or order in which certain changes were to be made, so that the 
enterprise was able to avoid dismissing workers until the local 
employment situation had improved. Potentially such feed-back 
could prove to be a major advantage of the manpower planning 
exercise. In any case manpower planning should be embarked upon 
as soon as change of any kind is contemplated. 

With our present knowledge and experience of manpower 
planning, there are many possible models or schemes which could 
be proposed for the manpower planning mechanism to follow(l). 



(1) See T. Lupton A Model for Diagnosis and Decision-making in 
situations of technical change and S. Barkin A systems ap- 
proach to adjustments to technical change. 

Both these papers were read at an International Conference 
on Methods of Adjustment of Workers to Technical Change at 
the Plant Level organised by OECD Amsterdam, November, 1966. 
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The following summary has no virtue other than that it arises out 
of an examination of the successes and failures in the situations 
studied in this report. The tasks for manpower planning should 
then be defined to include 



(1) An inventory of the use of existing manpower in terms 
both of quantity and quality. 

(2) An examination of the main characteristics of the or- 
ganisation in terms of objectives, type of technology, 
administrative structure, social characteristics of the 
work force etc. 

(3) An examination of the environment of the organisation 
in terms of its market situation, the stimulus tor 
change, the social and economic characteristics of the 
labour market. 

(if) Identification of the main characteristics of the chan- 
ges proposed, in terms of scale of output, technology, 
organisational and administrative aspects. 

(5) Assessment of the labour requirements quantitative and 
qualitative after the change and the implication of 
this in terms of the required adjustments in the size 
of the labour force and in its skill profile. 



(6) A matching of this assessment with available resources; 
feed back and re-examination of the feasibility of the 
changes proposed. 

(7) A review of the techniques available to arrive at the 
desired objective and the selection of the appropriate 
techniques. 

(8) Consultation with workers' representatives and re- 
examination of proposed actions in the light o eir 
views . 

(9) Consultation with the appropriate labour market and 
other public authorities. 

It must be stressed, however, that these steps, although 
listed in a roughly chronological order, cannot always be roi- 
lowed in this way. Consultation with the workers may take place 
at a much earlier stage depending on the firmness with whicn 
the main outlines of the change are decided upon. Similarly 
consultation with public authorities may also need to take 
place at a very early stage. As important, many of these steps 
win bf consta^ly retrod. For the planning process must be a 
continuous one. We saw how external factors, such as the labour 
market conditions, or internal factors such ^ 

composition of the existing labour force, could themselves alter 
during the course of a particular technical or administrative 
change. These alterations required consequential 
the original plan. One study in the United States has admirably 
suiiunarifed both the dangers of over great 

logical requirements and the dangers of inflexibil ty P 
ning thus:- 

"Several traps await the planner of technological change - 
traps lhat are rarely ^ide-stepped except by the thoroughly^^ 
•f-iatpd The first is a pre-occupation with the technical tacet 
S Se'chaSge'!! The seSond consists of attempting to devise at 
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the outset a plan for the total program of change rather than 
adopting a plan phased with checkpoints for periodically evalu- 
ating progress and setting new objectives" ( 1 ) • 

Ideally, however, manpower planning will be even more con- 
tinuous. This report has concentrated upon planning for change, 
as though in most cases change was a unique and identifiable 
event. We saw that the minority of organisations, where change 
was seen as a continuing process, had certain advantages in 
dealing with manpower problems. In fact, >^°wever every enterpris 
is faced with change in some degree most of the time whether 
recognises it or not. But many managements are ill-equipped to deal 
with it. It is a matter for some surprise, how few enterprises 
are knowledgeable about the way in which their existing labour 
fo?ce is utilised. Some of the tasks we have listed, such as 
the first three, should be undertaken by the management of any 
organisation. 

When a major change is contemplated it is essential 
bark upon the other steps in the sequence at as early a g 
Dossible tL time factor is crucial in determining the range 
S ?echSlques avSlable to mana^gement. Attrition takes time so 
does training and retraining. The OECD case-studies also sugg 
thlt where nlw, advanced, technology is being introduced, it 
takes a long time to assess manpower requirements. 



The or.ganisational form of manpower planning 

The case-studies did not provide enough information about 
general management structure for it to be possible to draw any 
conclusions about the most suitable form for manpower planning 
to take There are three observations which may be made, however. 
F?rS therSaJe real dangers in viewing manpower planning as yet 
aiSher "speSalisation" in a management structure where^special- 
isaSSL ISSiSLbly proliferate. It is an essential part of the 
total Dlanning operation of the enterprise. Secondly, and tnis 
LI LSflict Sith the first, it is important 

tional form should be such as to give manpower planning status 
lllltn thro?ganisation. Thirdly, and this is linked with the 
second point, it must be a form which enables the two-way flow 
of iSo^ation between technical and personnel sections which 
eLwes^rrepercussions of the change to be consid- 

at all levels of the organisation, (levels both in terms 
of hierarchy and in terms of geographically distinct units o 

the organisation). 



Mn-Pkp.r consultation a.s a part of manpower planning 



It must be clear from Section 
and negotiation has a significance 
extends beyond manpower planning. 



9 that worker consultation 
at the enterprise level which 
Indeed, because of this, it 



(1) F.C. Mann and L.R. Hoffman, I960 op. cit. p. 193 
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was in this area that we found existing institutions and prac- 
tices, accounting for some of the variations in experience be- 
tween countries. It is impossible to alter, overnight, the tra- 
dition of industrial relations in an enterprise. Nor is it 
possible, through negotiations and consultation alone, to change 
the attitudes of the workers concerned to change. This is par- 
ticularly true if their experience dictates otherwise. 

We found that, in so far as manpower planning did enable 
management to formulate more precisely and at an earlier stage 
what the consequences of change would be, it also made consul- 
tation with workers representatives easier. We found, too, that 
the recognition of the importance of manpower planning was accom- 
panied by a willingness to take steps to reduce the hardship 
suffered as a result of change. Periods of notice of dismissal 
tended to be longer than average, steps v;ere taken to ease the 
transition of dismissed workers to the labour market, measures 
were taken to retrain workers for new jobs and so on. In any 
change situation, however, some individuals are likely to be 
disadvantaged. Where average earnings for a group of workers 
are said not to have fallen, for instance, this is often com- 
pounded of a decline for some workers and an increase for oth- 
ers(l). Where dismissed workers find new jobs, on average very 
quickly, there are likely to be some, possibly the older men in 
failing health, who do not(2). The individual suffering which is 
caused in this way must not be forgotten, even though to minimise 
it may require not only action on the part of the firm, but also 
on the part of the government. 

Equally, however, some form of manpower planning is possible 
without worker consultation and negotiation. The degree of worker 
participation in other words depends upon the bargaining strength 
and the philosophies of the parties concerned. Association of 
the workers representatives with the decisions about change may 
be one way of winning support from the workers* But it may also 
serve to isolate the leadership from the rank-and-file of the 
workers. Some unions in some countries may demand the right of 
co-decision: 

"The company should undertake to elaborate long-term plans 
on manpower needs j the workers should have the right to co— de- 
cision in the establishment of these plans" (3). 

But this is raising an issue which extends far beyond the 
issue of manpower planning for change, to the issue of workers 
participation in management decisions as a whole. The situation 
is a fluid one. The range of issues on which, not only consul- 
tation but also negotiation take place is gradually being ex- 
tended in most countries, but as Sturmthal says:- 

"For the time being, however, the difference between col- 
lective bargaining and the concept of worker participation in 
the management of the enterprise is still clearly felt... (4). 



(1) See D. Wedderburn 1965 op. cit. 100 - 101 and J. Dofny et 

al. 1966 op. cit. p. 177 

(2) D. Wedderburn 1965 op. cit. p. 168-169 

(3) G. Friedrichs 1965 op. cit. p. 14 

(4) A. Sturmthal 1964 op. cit. p. 
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Manpower planning at the enterprise and national level 



This study has been concerned with manpower planning at 
the level of the enterprise. We have already stressed the im- 
portance of a background of full employment. But we must go 
further than this and stress the importance of viewing the en- 
terprise as one unit linked with the total economic system. The 
link with which we are primarily concerned operates through the 
labour market. When the enterprise recruits or dismisses labour 
the repercussions extend beyond the boundaries of the enterprise. 



Sometimes the enterprise itself sees its responsibilities 
extending beyond its own boundaries. It may feel it should help 
dismissed workers to find alternative jobs, or it may provide 
them with some financial assistance while they are seeking new 
employment. Is there any conflict between these enterprise ac- 
tivities and provision of such services at the national level 
by the government? Theoretically development at the enterprise 
and national level should not be competing but complementary. 
Services most often develop at the enterprise level when nation- 
al services are inadequate or non-existent. It can be argued 
too, that even when national services exist, as in the case of 
government employment agencies, there is much to be said 
the individual employer recognising responsibility for what hap- 
pens to his own men, and therefore developing any contacts he 
may have to help them into new jobs. Developments of this 
at the enterprise level can in fact build on nationally provided 
minima. The possibility exists, however, that with some services 
the enterprise activities may be at the expense of raising the 

provided by the national service. This is particularly 
true of the employment services. The firm will find jobs most 
easily for i'*’s best workers leaving the second best for the pub- 
lic agency to handle. This perpetuates a vicious circle where 
other employers expect to get only second grade labour from the 
aeency and so do not go to it with vacancies they have to fill. 
There is no substitute, therefore for concentration upon policies 
to ensure that these national minima are set as high as possible 
because there are likely to be very wide variations between 
different enterprises in what they do and how far they see their 
responsibilities extending (l). 



The dangers of over concentration upon developments within 
the enterprise can also be seen if we examine more carefully the 
/arious techniques used at the enterprise level to minimise the 
iisplacement of labour. We commented upon the extent to which 
temporary labour was used in order to avoid dismissals of per- 
nanent staff. Unless this labour is genuinely on the fringe ot 
the permanent labour market, the problem of unemployment is then 
simply transferred from one group of workers to another. Again 
stressed the fact that only eight out of the twenty-nine case 
studies resulted in dismissals. But most of the changes were 



(l) "Nationally" has been here equated with "government". Sweden 
provides an example where concensus has led to the applica 
tion of certain standards, not through legislation, but by 
agreement between the national employers federation and the 
national trade unions. 
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intended to be labour-saving, and another twelve actually showed 
a reduction in the labour force which was achieved through nat- 
ural wastage, early retirement etc. Early retirement is a good 
illustration of how the problems of change may simply be trans- 
ferred from the enterprise to elsewhere in the economy or soci- 
ety. There may, first, of all, be problems of adjustment to re- 
tirement for the workers concerned. In addition financial prob- 
lems may be stored up for the future, when workers accept reduced, 
early, pensions, the value of which may be further eroded by 
inflation. 

Some commentators have implied that the manpo%rer consequen- 
ces of advancing mechanisation are even further removed from 
the enterprise thar these examples would suggest. One aspect of 
this is commented upon b^ Wolfbein thus:- 

"Perhaps more important still is the fact already mentioned 
that automatic systems frequently are not worked to full capac- 
ity at the time of installation and that output can therefore 
be increased with relatively little growth in the firm's work 
force"(l). Those who are disadvantaged may then be school leav- 
ers who find no jobs available for them when they enter the la- 
bour market for the first time. 

Such considerations underline the need to integrate national 
and enterprise manpower planning. At the national level measures 
are required to assist workers to find jobs quickly, to protect 
them from financial hardships, to see that jobs are available 
in the right places or that workers willing to move can do so 
easily and without hardship, and finally to provide facilities 
for training. Above all it requires the pursuit of policies for 
full employment. These measures can then dovetail with measures 
taken by the individual enterprise. 

Criteria of success for handling manpower planning and change 

The OECD case-studies were relatively free from overt ex- 
pression of worker opposition to the change. But this is not 
necessarily a satisfactory criterion of success. Other criteria, 
the speed with which "normal" working was reached, the trend of 
labour turnover or absenteeism were not often referred to. From 
the viewpoint of the enterprise there is unlikely to be a single 
criterion of success. From the viewpoint of society the problem 
is even more complex. We have not questioned the necessity for 
any particular change at the enterprise level. But it could be 
that the total social costs of the change might outweigh the 
advantages to the enterprise. 

Manpower planning is not a panacea, either at the society 
or the enterprise level. It can most usefully be seen as an 
important step in the direction of improving the diagnostic 
techniques available to management. Some authorities argue that 
it is through such improvements that the general efficiency of 
management will be raised(2). Within this diagnostic framework. 



(1) S. Wolfbein in the Requirements of Automated jobs. op. cit. 
P* 67 

(2) Joan Woodward The Study of Industrial B ehaviour. Journal of 
the Royal Society of Arts No. 5127 Vol . 115 Feb. 1967. 
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however, there will remain a large area where the different 
value systems of management will still be influential. They will 
be important for instance in deciding, in the last analysis, 
whether or not the enterprise can "afford” not to dismiss 
workers. There will also remain a large area in which the rel- 
ative bargaining strength of different interest groups will 
remain important in determining the final policy adopted. 

Change implies a new situation. A new situation will bring 
new problems. Continuous manpower planning is concerned with the 
early identification of these problems, and their solutions. Its 
real importance lies in the recognition it gives to the fact 
that labour is of equal if not greater importance than capital. 
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Appendix 



SUMMARIES OF THE CASE STUDIES 
CONTAINED IN THE VOLUME 

"TECHNICAL CHANGE AND MANPOWER PLANNING: 
CO-ORDINATION AT ENTERPRISE LEVEL" 



I. 



AUSTRIA 



Case I. Integrating Two Foundries 



In January 1959 this Austrian company, with an iron found- 
ry at A, acquired another foundry at B, 40 km away. The two 
foundries then worked as one economic unit with two processing 
plants. 

Two years later, when rationalisation of the whole enter- 
prise was under consideration, the decision was taken to amalga- 
mate and modernise the two foundries. This entailed a new 
building at A, the installation there of new automatic equipment, 
and the transfer of material, equipment and staff from B to A. 

The changeover was completed by September 1962. 

There were about 340 employees, equally divided between the 
two old foundries. 100 of these, from plant B, would be super- 
fluous in the new plant. Every individual at plant B was inter- 
viewed and it emerged that 40 wished to leave the company because 
of the change, and 65 preferred employment in one of the group’s 
other plants in B. The remaining 75 were willing to undertake the 
daily journey to A by bus (an hour each way), and they were 
transferred to the new plant. 

Employees had all been promised jobs of similar standing 
to those previously held. 



II. CANADA 



Case I . Introduction of Electronic Data Processing in a 
Canadian Insurance Company. 



This study is of a large, privately owned, Canadian insur- 
ance company, handling ordinary and group life insurance only. 

In 1955, when it decided to investigate the possibilities of 
electronic data processing, business had been increasing at a 
constant rate for some years. The total number of employees at 
that time was 824 (230 male and 594 female); by the time the com- 
puter was introduced, three years later, it had become 957 
(254 male and 703 female). • • 

A Research Group of 16, which was appointed in 1955, includ- 
ed men from the various departments likely to be affected. It 
recommended that four areas of the company’s work should be con- 
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transfer easily to new jobs. 



Owing to the increase in work load, the accuracy of these 
forecasts cannot be ascertained (though the numbers required on 
actual data processing work were definitely under-estimated). 

Jobs were guaranteed to all displaced employees. By J^ly 
20 men and 120 women had been assigned to new jobs, and of these 
7 men and 60 women had been put on data processing jobs. Salaries 
and wages were not allowed to fall below their existing eve , 
even where the new job was in a lower grade. 



The only problems that arose were among a few older employ- 
ees in the higher grades who were not capable of taking on dif- 
ferent work at an equivalent level elsewhere. 



III. FRANCE 



Case I . C oncentration in a Nationalised I ndustry 



This is a study of an industry - the gas industry of 
France which, with its 600 gasworks employing an average of 20 
staff each, was nationalised in 1946. 

At the time of nationalisation many of the works were out 
of date, and gas consumption was rising, A programme of moder- 
nisation was embarked upon immediately. This involved a large 
numbL of works closures and a change to new types of manufactur- 

ing processes. 

Between 1946 and January 1964 the number of plants had been 
reduced from 600 to 56, of which only 17 were the old ^YPe of 
coal-distilling plant. In the same period the number of employees 
in the Production and Transport Department was reduced from 
12,000 to 6,400 and 500 employees had been retrained and trans- 

f erred to new jobs. 

External factors such as new sources of supply, new 'tech- 
niques for processing gas, and unexpected changes in demand made 
long-term planning impossible. The Training Department, which 
was^responsible for redeployment, had therefore to be adaptable. 
T-f- relied not on rigid planning, but on certain guiding princi- 
Sefi ?or eLmple,^o dismisslis; no loss of status on transfer; 
no obligation to accept a particular type of 'transfer; no break 
in continuity between re-training and re-employment. The trade 
unions played a significant part in the formulation of these 
principles . 

Implementation was aided by the size of the organisation 
and the resources at its disposal, many of which are shared with 
the electricity industry. 
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Case II. 



A Policy of Continuous Change with a Stable Staff. 



The normal processes of change in a large French textile 
business are investigated in this study. 

The firm specialises in hosiery and knitwear. It employs 
2,100 workers in its factories which are situated in the tradi- 
tional centre of the trade. In this industry the ability to keep 
up with rapid changes in fashions is one of the conditions of 
survival. Skilled labour is difficult to get, partly because 
of expansion of the industry itself and partly because of the 
demands of new industries. 

Technical change in the firm is continuous. With each 
change the aim is to increase productivity by modernising equip- 
ment and methods, not by adding to the number of employees. Jobs 
are not particularly specialised, and it is normally possible to 
make a switch of products within the workshops and to m.aintain 
a stable staff. Staff are not willing to change workshops, nor 
do they welcome a change of supervision. 

Planning depends on sales forecasts. Since i960 the firm 
has had a computer to provide speedier and more accurate infor- 
mation in this field. Sales forecasts are made a year ahead; 
immediate production programmes foi’ each workshop are settled 
once a month. The Board meets every month, when staff represen- 
tatives are given information about product changes, sales and 
work prospects. 



Case III. Distribution of Liquified Gas; A Ten Year Programme 
of Decentralization and Mechanization. 



The French company described in this study is a distributor 
of liquified gas, and belongs to an industrial group whose ser- 
vices, such as research and training, it is able to use. 

In 1958 the firm had two factories for filling the gas bot- 
tles, each employing about 300 people. It also had a network of 
distributors spread over the country. 

At this time the factories had reached their maximum output, 
but market research forecast an increase in sales. Changes were 
needed which would produce additional filling capacity, faster 
rotation of equipment and lower transport costs. The solution 
adopted was the decentralisation of bottle filling and sales 
points to 25 centres, and the modernisation of filling and trans- 
port techniques. The changes were to take place over a period 
of ten years. 

With productivity four times higher than previously, redun- 
dancy was inevitable. Together the 25 centres employed about 
350 staff, compared with the 600 at the old factories. The com- 
pany did not dismiss staff. Its main concern was to redistribute 
employees to the new centres, and to develop the new skills 




required at the centres. To this end it concentrated on the 
long-term forecasting of its manpower requirements, and the pro- 
gressive retraining of factory staff* 



Wages and prospects in the company were good and there was 
little scooe outside for jobs wirh comparable conditions for 
emolovees who did not wish to be transferred. Another difficulty 
arose from the difference in wage levels in 

of France. The company was unable to transfer staff to five of 

S^4ntres becauL a decrease in salary would have been nec- 
essary to keep in line with the regional standards. 



Case IV, Staffing a New Factory in a New Industry. 



In July 1961 the Atomic Energy Commission of France gave 
this company the job of installing the 

out leak-tightness inspection in a new pilot plant. This involved 
recruiting and training a staff for a completely new industry, 
on work which was highly specialised and for which no recognised 
■^paining or qu 3 . 1 if ications existed. 

Responsibility for this programme was allotted "to the se- 
lection and training department of the group to which the company 
belonged. It was agreed that a Training Centre 

by January 1962, so giving the department six . 

qualifications, arrange training programmes and carry ouu selec 

tion. 

The planning was carried out on a group basis, with the 
department being helped by the company itself and by represen 
tatives of the Atomic Energy Centre. A precise job survey was 
made, and four grades were established. To begin 
was to be provided only for the lowest grade (whose members 
would have good career prospects in the three higner grades) 
and the highest grade (who could advance to managerial posts). 

Recruitment was conducted through a press campaign lasting 
several months, and selection tests were held simultaneously in 
five towns in the region. Out of 200 candidates, 15 were eventu- 
ally selected to form the first batch of employees. By July 1961, 
?50 people had been selected and trained. After the training 
they sat for an examination, which had been specially desig 
and for which diplomas were awarded with Ministry of Labour 

approval . 

This was a unique case. There was adequate time for proper 
nreparation before the plant was due to start up. In addition, 
the department responsible was able to act autonomously without 
the constraints of an already existing organisation. 



IV. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 



Case I. The Introduction of Four Shift Workin g in^a 2 
Manufacture. 

j. -j 1 anaest of four paper mills 

The factory in this y 4 ^‘^|/S|i;sively to the manufac- 

under the same ownership, is a _ about 40 per cent of 

ture of newsprint and is ^ mainly agricultural region, 

German production. mpHieval county tovrn. 

on the outskirts or a medieval county ^ 32O tons 

By the late 1950-s it was producing^batween 2 g^a^_ ^ 

a day, vxith a male staff seriously threatened at this 

?actory-s competitive position was^ser^^^^ countries 

time. New types of Julies particularly from 

Sandina?iirwe5fdlpSs^ the wokd market. Modernisation wa 

essential to keep down prices. existing four machines 

It was decided technical and economic reasons 

by a modern machine, ^ion^ it was also decided that one 

wLld require continuous * Should also go over to con- 

of the two ""^I^hil^the other should keep to the three- 

tinuous operation, while 

shift system. .-^eas in 

A planning committee was sec up^^ manpower 

detail, to co-ordina e business manager of the fac ory 

problems. It consisted responsible for production. 

bf:/rc^ir„i^rnneS??S:nL^S works council shrft fore- 

r r/rLands o, a -Sf 

to be extended to other wSs necessary. Flexibility 

to the two machines, construction by using fitters from 

was achieved during and ^ ^ also by using the factory s 

r fi?- 3 ^?o-SiTapr 

^‘'Lre^nre'o. -e four-shift system soon overcame the ini- 
+-iai nnoosition to it. 
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ERIC 






Case II. Data Processing and M anpower Savin, e;s in Publi c 
Administration . 



In April 1958 a computer was introduced in » 
administration in Germany "^“‘‘“^^J^t^blishing the entitle- 
mS?raS"p:S;entr?n’^?«ract of 84,000 retirement pensions. 

manporr.^hfs^^l/^^^^ 

tiln of the 45-hour week and by the age structure of the staff, 
many of whom were near to retirement. 

The introduction of data processing forced a "^®°"'Sanisation 

of the Department which^was^I- 

Dosts by 1961, representing roughly one fifth 
and a further 123 posts oy ^ ^ separate 

of the original .^v, a staff of about 70. The 

Computer Centre was establis fact less than expected since 

overall reduction in u 4 -^e Centre had been under- 

^p2grrf^^°rro?irrl2l1irg%^oS"tir^^^rSsf in h?gh grade 

I!/r?;:rwC^rrri TtSfr^rborS 

-f-n cii-i mate future time— saving, ana to reiau 

S^Sanf^o'JnS^Hhaf^L'mSnporr^re^ 

mavimum retirements. 



Case III. 



Prr-"nn°'' Planning a Ma.ior Need in 



Reorganisation « 



This German firm, engaged j" ^SiSIy 

and producing medium and ? 960 's was employing 

during the past 50 years, and by the ^ariy^^y^ 

several thousand persons^ ly ^ physically 

the centre of a large acouired on the outskirts of 

expanded. Smaller plants ha nh<^olete and the firm's eco- 

the city. Technical ^ Reorganisation was made pos- 

nomic position was shares wire taken over by a group 

sible when a large part or the tal The new admin- 

Shich was able to provide the necessary 

istration decided to whe?2 all the finishing 

(40 km away from the old main plant) , 

processes would be concentrated. 
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About 470 employees were affected, and it was hoped that 
most of them would transfer to the new plant. This study was 
comoleted in August 1964, before the new plant was fully opera 
tine, but difficulties were then being experienced in getting 
exiskne staff to undertake the long journey or to move house. 
Moreover, additional staff were needed to meet the demands of 
increased production and high labour 

included the recruitment of foreign workers and women. Attempts 
were also made to encourage existing employees to transfer by 
tS introduction of advantageous conditions including monetary 

awards . 

Normal management procedures, centring on the production 
department and planning office, were used for 

requirements. But the quantity was emphasised at the expense of 
quality and insufficient attention was given to specific needs 
of each job. In a difficult labour market it became increasingly 
clear that personnel policy must be on a par with other 
policy considerations if the plan for reorganisation was to be 

realised. 



Case IV. The Effects of External Forces in Staff Plann ing_. 



The rolling mills described in this study are pare of a 
German foundry, situated in semi -agricultural country outside 
the Ruhr area. After the war the foundry was extensively disman- 
tled and most of its markets disappeared with the ^ 

Germany. Reconstruction started in the fifties, and by the 
sixties 11,000 workers and office staff were employed. But the 
crude and half-finished plates produced were too susceptible t 
marLt fluctuations and it was recognised that the range of rol- 
ling mill products must be extended. 

The reorganisation programme included the building of a new 
cold strip rolling mill and, a year later, a new hot strip mill. 
Preliminary trials on the cold mill started in December 196 , 
and on the hot mill at the beginning of 1964. By the middle of 
1964 there were over 800 employees in the two mills, most of 

them men. 

The foundry had a strong personnel department, and the prin- 
ciples for manning the new rolling mills on a gradual Jasis were 
laid down in advance. These were, however, upset by a very high 
labour turnover in other parts of the foundry which needed about 
1400 replacements, and by an unexpected change in the labour 
market with the expansion of neighbouring industries and ^he 
stopping of the flow of refugees. Improvisations were therefore 
necessary, including the reorganisation of work so that it could 
be done by less skilled operators, among tnem women. 
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V. 



NORWAY 



Case I. Concentration of Production and Redundancy,. 



The company described in this study has its head office in 
Oslo and factories in different parts of Norway. Because of 
changes ir 'mport regulations its competitive position in the 
world market deteriorated. Part of the trouble was that its pro- 
duction units were too small, so the decision was taken to con- 
centrate one particular production group. 



Two factories were involved - A in the west and B in the 
east of the country. Machines and equipment were transferred from 
A to B, which was already manufacturing the product in question 
and did not require extra staff to meet the additional load, 
factory A retained the manufacture of its other main product, 
but 19 workers and 6 st?.ff were made redundant by the change. 



Difficulties arose over the selection of workers to be dis- 
charged. For practical reasons, such as the need to retain 
certain specialised workers, it was not possible to apply stric- 
tly the principle of seniority, and there were strong objections 
from the union. Employees were told of the change a year ahead. 
The names of those affected were published six months before the 
date of discharge which was fixed to take place when the labour 
market would be favourable. In fact, all those discharged go 
other work immediately, although plans had been made for at ,.^ast 
15 weeks' financial aid to any who were unemployed. 



Case II. Concentration of Production and Tra nsfer of Bmployees _^ 



This study mainly concerns two factories (A and B) in 
Eastern Norway. They are in different localities, each with its 
own management and adminis-»-rative services. Along with other 
factories in the company, they are subject to central control 
from the company's head office in Oslo. The products manufactured 
in factories A and B are of the same product group. 

By the middle of the I950's it became clear that new tech- 
nical developments demanded large-scale production units for the 
manufacture of this particular product-group, and that rational- 
isation was necessary if the company was to exploit the techni- 
cal advances. A rationalisation committee was appointed and as 
a result of its work the decision was taken to concentrate the 
manufacture of this product-group in factory A. An already 
existing committee on new products was then given the task, 
through a special working committee, of finding alternative pro- 
duction for factory B. 



ThP transfer of production from B to A took place in two 
The first in 1959, was expected to cause 20 redundan 
The f t, „ew products were being manufactured in 

cies, but by this time P absorbed. The second stage 

factory B .,952 and involved a reduction in per- 

was factSf B W Ln and 7 women ware transferred 

sn Lre dismissed. Natural >«stage accounted 

^or the rest. 

Th^ transfer itself did not constitute a serious problem 
The transfer f.ptories were within half-an- 

to the workers since the two f^ctori. workers 

hour’s travelling f f^eSate vacancies at A, 

rr^r^rcaLe orhLlth hazards in^^^^^ 

™irSusid“~LSfUng of jobs, and some resentment among 
factorv A workers who were moved as a result. 



Case III. 



Rationalisation of the Norwegian Customs Servi^ 



, T To-t- iQt;7 the Norwegian Customs Service ceased to 
On July the Norwega^ autonomous 

be part of a ministerial p ,-,f = laree-scale rational- 

directorate. dfsSontInt with the delays, compli- 

isat ion prompted by p -^hp existing service • Its 

cated formalities and Ld more efficient handling of 

primary objective was a faster ana muic 

^oocls • _ • 

The work of f^S) i^vStigations^were 

1957. During the first Period ( 1957 - 1 960 j in vesrig^ customs 

made to assess Jhe, ^entity requirements of the centre 

?rthe’light of the new f pSpa?SS!"to?iSalisa- 

(1961-1970) an overall Plan methods 

tion measures included the on be-^ween No^rwegian and 

used in customs centres, ^°SrSnIsSion?^central and 

f::S"ad^“St?afiS^rin’particular the establishment of larger 
administrative units. 

T iQt ;7 there were 125 customs stations and customs 

In July 1957 -inco aa of these had been closed. In 

posts in all. ^^J^Jg„^i,es^were to be abolished by 1970 , and 
addition, 14 customs centre ® number of employees 

;°.rrror2:?sr?n^i95rri,^^ 

was expected to ^ e the rate 

of rationalisation, so that „ere necessary in 

S^s^ehLrr^-rwfrf closed, and between 40 and 50 tempo- 
rary officials were dismissed. 

Employees’ organisations took part in negotiations on 
matters arising from rationalisation. 
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VI. SWEDEN 



Case T. New Skills and Older Wor i-°- Pr^ohi P.ms of a Rolling Mill^ 

This study is about the transfer of production from an old 
to a new rolling mill, and the resulting manpower problems in a 
Swedish steel producing company. 

The comoanv has 3,000 employees and is the only major 

Sc2!y irdSoSs! The new system is largely 

eLctronio controls, calling for very different skills. 

the cJL5!cvrr^:irL:plftlL“pSr“i;Jif 

“SrSrSe Of the employees ther^ 

?rSronir 2 "rrSrs"?rSm\Sf old pla^t were transfer^^^^ 

tte Sw, wiLh created problems of redundancy when the old plant 
was closed. 

Two notable features of the changeover were the new use of 
r^ai f'ai tcsts for solection , and the introduction of for 
SJiSed fraSiSfwith particular emphasis on written job ms- 

truction. 



case II. Ad instments to Control Planning a nd Productim 
Control in a New Shipyard. 

This firm of shipbuilders, operating from a fi^e-terth 

yard Ld constructing ships^up^to . a, 000 -ns^dead «ight,^^_^_ 

irSS ninufaStured mirine diesels, 
et^. , and undertook repairs. It employe 

ft^nSJ^g^^in^r^lhips the^. Hanuf^^^^ 

ft’^thfiirya^S! ?rif5eSs?rLf?SKnteLuse international 

?he?f had°Se^fS iSi?n;"Sma^d SL?Sf SroSSJ'w.oS”" 

tons d.w. 

It was assumed that the 1 500 employees 
yard wLld be transferred from the old one, and that no external 
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recruitment would be necessary. In fact, because of unexpected 
orders, more workers had to be retained at the old one than was 
planned, and about 400 people had to be recruited externally 
for the new yard. For the great majority transfers were on the 
basis of free choice. Geographical mobility proved to be a 
problem here. In a questionnaire sent to all employees, 790 gave 
the distance as a reason for not wishing to transfer. 

The distinctive features of the new yard were its central- 
ised production planning and control, and its methods analyses 
and allied piece-rate system. These entailed considerable prep 
aration which was undertaken by two special project teams during 
the three years before the new yard opened. During this period 
particular attention was given to the training of specialists 
and supervisors in the new techniques. In preparation for the 
chanee officials of the trade union received a complete training 
in the new system of piece-rates and job evaluation, as did 
certain selected workers. 



Case III. Use of Redundant Employees in a N ew Paper Container 
Factory. 



This company’s activities are concentrated on forest 
products. Before the new factory was built the company operated 
a pulp-mill, a paper-container factory and a savi-blade factory 
at a town in the northern part of Sweden, as well as a saw 
10 kilometres away. It also possessed a large acreage of woodland, 
The number of its employees in this district was about 2,700. 
Nearly 1,000 of these were forestry workers of whom more than 
half were employed on an annual basis. As a result of rational 
isation, 6l workers were redundant in the pulp mills in 19o;£, 
and 200-300 forestry workers. 

During the 1950*s, with the expansion of world production, 
the maLfafture of pul^ had become less profitable 
fore decided, in i960, to build a new factory in the same to^ 
to manufacture a food container for which there 
market in the frozen food industry. The factory started p 
tion in the second half of 1963. Some of its equipment was the 
first of its kind in Europe. 

The original manpower estimates were for 81 workers, of 
whom 32 would be qualified. It was intended that ^^^ruitment 
should first be from the redundant pulp-mill and forestry workers 
trough it was recognised that some external labour would be 
needed to operate the more complicated machines. Eventually 34 
workers were recruited from outside the company, and 14 of these 
had no previous experience. The housing problem, particularly 
among forestry workers who lived at a distance from the fa y, 

las one of the reasons why it was not possible to select more 

company employees. 
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Case IV. Time Lag in Human Adjustment to Hew W arehousing 
Methods 



This is an account of personnel problems arising from the 
transfer of warehousing activities from seven old 

. central modem one The ^ts old 

partment ^t^es which scattered « 8^^^^ expanded, 

““f spread froSnd ?he southern part^f Stockholm, and were 
gSerSirantiquated and unsuitable for thexr purpose. 

In order to achieve better service to the department stores, 
increased storage ^pace and lower ^osts^^the ^oxith 

o"s?ockho?m!%h?ee"?e^u^es which distinguish the new from the 
old are: 

1 . The high degree of mechanisation in the movement of 
goods. 

2 The system of locating goods through number codes oper- 
ated by the head office data department. 

3. The reorganisation of the supervisors' work which has 
become functionalised and more tied to routine. 

The new warehouse needed 120 employees. The old had UO, 
a. n fincludine 6 out of the 7 supervisor:^) 

aSee^L hf tra^slei ?hf objection to transfer was the 
lonr journey. Few were able or prepared to move house. 

d ?oS In So?riSfurt2mS!:i^n ind^rbsaS! 

l^lTZVe as wall as among tha naw amployees. 



Case V. Flexibility and Control in Automation of Telephone 
Traffic. 



The implications of automation for the telephone operators 
.1 Jlw^S? ^eleco-unlcations 

isJoiliSrfJr oparaiiig'the telecommunication services of the 
'ountry. All telephonists are women. 

r‘to°?hf ASS?“mtJof SS’ tf me cuX oL?srwafr?un 

E“*i:aS?ir , f4/»SifJo^ present serious -npowar problems 
;SS^s!%brcrngi1s‘Sei^g®m^Sfint^S“^^- on ha 

inf jobi^hJL°thi?efSrbLrSimLated^ Adminis- 

Sf ion hafatSmpted to reduce the adverse effects of automa- 
tion by long-term planning of personnel requirements. 
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Forecasts are made annually showing the estimated personnel 
requirements for each exchange during the next * 

In addition, detailed forecasts covering a two-year period are 
SntiniSsly revised. Employees are given detailed information 
on the estimated staffing position about two years before a re- 
duction is scheduled, and are kept informed as changes take 
place. They are told who is likely to become redundant and what 
Le the opportunities for transfer and retraining. Measures to 

minimise redundancy include delaying ° level 

kinds of traffic, and keeping staff at the lowest possible l^^el 
by such means as postponing holidays, relying on overtime, 
holding up certain jobs which can wait until after the conver- 

Sion. 

Telephonists who become redundant are offered transfers to 
other^jobS, which may be in a different district. If they cannot 
accept they are helped to find jobs with other employers. 

The Board of Telecommunications issues written 
on personnel policy and these are continually revised to meet 
new developments. Central supervision is exercised chiefly 
through informal consultations with the regional management. 

Case VI. Administrative Re-org anisation of the Swedish Railwa y 



This is a report of the planning stage in the administrative 
reoreaniLtion of the Swedish State Railways which employs over 
50,000 people. It covers a period of two years and concentrates 
on the planning of manpower changes at regional level. 

Plans for reorganisation were ^^^ed on studies of functions 
and relationships, and on a 

tion of tasks undertaken by an organisation study 
200 interviews were conducted, combined in some cases ^ J 
descriptions drawn up by the employees themselves. Employee 
organiSations were invited to appoint contact representatives to 

the study groups. 

The reorganisation involved the division of work 
distinct SScSSns, each with its own regional organisation; an 
increase in the number of regions, but 

number of administrative units through '"‘?® . . ^ simpli- 

level* deleeation of power and decentralisation, and the P 
ffStion o? abolition of certain jobs. As a result the manp^er 
Lquirements in the regional organisation ^°ac- 

about 1,700 salaried employees to about 1,200. 
tically every employee had a change in duties, and 4 
move to different communities. 

The setting up of the new regions was planned to take place 
from Ip?il to oltoter 1964. In December 1962 steps J^ken to 
Lntrol labour surpluses. Recruitment was stopped, J™' 

motion to positions in the highest grades. 

to increase early retirements. Towards the end ^ 

liminarv selections were made for the new positions, after w ic 
irvSSnSis wire thrown open to everytedy. Nearly all employees 
were given from 3 to 9 months' notice of transfer. 
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No employees would be laid off. Those who were still re- 
dundant at the time of the reorganisation were given temporary 
jobs as substitutes or as reinforcements during the adjustment 
period. 



Case VII. Vmolesale Switch to Electronic Data Booking 
in Sweden’s Postal Bank. 



On 1st April 1963, the postal bank in Sweden converted to 
electronic data bookkeeping in its savings account section. By 
early November the new system was working smoothly with a staff 
reduction of 30 per cent in the central bookkeeping department. 
The eventual reduction was expected to be from 370 persons, in 
the year before the conversion, to 170. Employees are mainly 
women . 

The number of postal savings bank accounts was 4.8 million, 
on which 22 million transfers were made yearly at local post- 
offices. Daily statements of transactions are sent by 1,400 post- 
offices to the central administration which is responsible for 
accounting control of the statements, bookkeeping and accounting 
control of the individual accounts, calculation of interest, 
and clearance of totals. There is vigorous competition between 
the various savings institutions in Sweden and it is therefore 
essential to reduce operating costs. Labour for this type of 
work is difficult to get. 

The decision to convert was made primarily because of back- 
logs of work in the central bookkeeping department at peak pe- 
riods, and because the card punch equipment used was old and 
could not be replaced. In March i960 a special working team was 
made responsible for planning all stages of the conversion, and 
at an early stage two women supervisors were given the job of 
liaison between the working team and the two departments mainly 
affected. 

Because of the technical advantages all the accounts were 
to be converted simultaneously. This called for very careful 
preparation and timing, particularly in the areas of methods 
development and retraining of personnel, so that the bookkeeping 
work would be suspended for the shortest possible time at the 
changeover. Temporary increases in staff were necessary during 
the period before and immediately after the conversion. The sub- 
sequent and lasting reduction presented no real problem. It was 
achieved mainly through natural wastage and the transfer of 
younger mobile employees to other departments. 
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VII. 



UNITED KINGDOM 



Case I. Planned Rundown of Coal Industry's Labour Force. 



On 1st January, 1947 the coal industry of the United Kingdom 
nationalised. For many years, including the depression of the 
thirties and the war years, the industry had been suffering from 
the lack of capital investment and low output. The National Coal 
Board’s task in the immediate post-war period v;as to produce coal 
at virtually any price, even though this meant the continued 
working of uneconomic pits. 

By 1957 the situation was changing, largely because of 
greater efficiency in the use of coal and more extensive use of 
other fuels, particularly oil. It was essential that the effi- 
ciency of the industry be raised so that it could remain compet- 
itive. This involved extensive pit closures and concentrations, 
and for the first time the Board was faced with the need to run- 
down manpower deliberately. At the same time it had to meet its 
social obligations as an employer in a nationalised industry. 

At the end of 1957 the Board employed some 810,000 people, 
about 705,000 of them at collieries; by the end of 1963 the number 
in the industry had been reduced to about 605,000 of whom just 
over 510,000 worked at collieries. During that period there had 
been roughly 300 pit closures, and the proportion of colliery 
output cut and loaded by machine had risen from 1 5 per cent to 
nearly 70 per cent. Product! vy rose by one-third. 

The reduction of manpower was carefully controlled so that 
the change was not too great at any time or in any place. Full 
advantage was taken of the high x^astage rate (about 60,000 p.a.), 
and a system of recruitment priorities was established with 
priority given to juveniles, craftsmen, and ex-employees to whom 
there was'^an obligation. The vast majority of those affected by 
reorganisation were transferred to other pits without any break 
in employment, and they were assisted in these transfers by an 
extensive system of financial support. Most of the rest were 
placed in jobs before their redundancy pay ceased after six 
months. 



Case II. New Steel Making Techniques and Computerised Control. 



The company to whicn this study relates has been established 
in the iron and steel producing area of South Yorkshire since 
1823. In 1956 it was taken over by a large group of companies. 
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Since the second World VJar a number of major technological 
developments had been undertaken but further modernisation was 
needed in order to increase steel supplies and to extend the 
range of high grade steels • This was made financially possible 
with the take-over, and a Development Scheme was embarked upon. 

scheme provided for the installation of a new steel making 
plant in place of the o]d, a primary rolling mill to replace 
the cogging mill, and a continuous strip mill for the manufac- 
ture of a new product. Four computers were introduced for pro- 
duction planning and control. Estimated annual steel production 
is now" 8 50,000 ingot tons compared with 430,000 ingot tons 
previously. 

In I960, before the construction of the new plant, the 
total number of employees was about 4,700 (3,900 operatives and 
800 staff). By the end of 1964, just before full production was 
achieved, the total was 6,463 (4,901 operatives and 1,562 staff). 

The scheme also entailed considerable changes for the 
existing employees about 20 per cent whom were either promoted 
or transferred to other work or another department. Intensive 
training schemes were undertaken , primarily for operators in the 
new production departments which required very different skills 
from the old. 



Case III. Modernisation and Shift Work in a Cotton Mil3^ 



For several decades the British cotton textile industry 
has been contracting, and in 1959 the government intervened with 
the Cotton Industry Act. This aimed at eliminating excess capac- 
ity in the industry and at general re-equipment . It included 
provisions for grants to employers , and for compensation to 
employees who were put out of work by the reorganisation. As a 
result there has been a great increase in capital expenditure 
in the industry. New types of machines have been introduced and 
shift work has been extended. One of the processes to decline 
has been mule spinning. 

This study describes the second stage of a ten year 
to modernise a Lancashire cotton mill . The mil 1 is a subsidiary 
of a large public company and is situated in an industrial area 
where cotton is still the second largest employer of labour. It 
consists of two units on one site with a combined labour force 
of 657. The first part of the modernisation plan, affecting 
No: 1 Unit only, had been completed in I960. The second part, 
affecting No; 2 Unit, was planned to ,;art early in 1963, for 
completion a year later. 

In No: 2 Unit mule spinning frames were to be reduced 
80 to 20, 44 ring spinning frames were to be installed, and half 
the cardroom was to be modernised. Three shifts and double-day 
shifts were to be introduced. One of the reasons for retaining 
20 mule spinning frames was that most of the mule spinners were 
in high age groups and might find it difficult to change jobs. 

No: 2 Unit employed just over 200 people (roughly 130 men 
and 80 women) and no significant change in number was expected. 
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The main change would be in type of work and system of hours. 
The only redundancy would be among employees who were unwill g 
of unsuitSle for transfer, and these were expected to be few 

in number. 



Case IV. Integrating Two Hose Units. 

This old-established Scottish firm manufactures a variety 
of rubber products, including hose. Its works 

area of a city of 468,000, where there is normally no difficulty 
if recruiting^semi-skilled men. The total labour force at the 

time of the itudy was 1,807 (1482 men and 325 women). 

In 1956 an American company took over control of the 
and subsequently a £3,000,000 

I neS Sctf y on the same lite, the mechanisation of Processes 

and the extension of hose production. This change was necessary 

bemuse of the demand for larger hose f 

of hose, and because there v;as no space in the old 

?he special plant required. The old hose units employed 98, 

compaSd 5ith 1 58 in the new. 70 per cent of the employees are 

semi-skilled. 

Production and manpower planning were interwoven. A special 
Project Group planned and co-ordinated the changeover, while a 
Labour Standards Committee worked for two years ^ 

ffoL jSb evaluation and rates of pay. Once production had 
started in the new factory, a representative committee was e. 
tablished there to overcome teething troubles. 

All the men in the old units were transferred to the new, 

and thej ffmed the nucleus around which 1 

“creased. There was no difficulty in recruiting the additional 

men . 



Case V. 



Modernisation and Staff Reduction in a Dyestuffs Plants 



This study deals with the development and modernisation of 
dvefSffs fi^m in the north of England. The firm, which is part 
f a large organisation with world— wide connections, is 

f of thfSdeJ Darts of a large industrial town where there 
s f concentration both of industry and population, and where for 
Iml ^ears S;employment has been lower than the national average. 

The factory site has grown from one acre in 1876 when the 
°™?fLrd“m4nro^\reliie“hS"L:fh:SSaS^ of 

J^isiM to moSrnise the site was taken by the parent ohgani- 

ewSn "iS the Object of .^^8^ niinLn"n-^"cos?s? 

•ange of products, with lower production and maintenanv^w. costs 
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Planning was started in 1957 and actual reconstruction in 1959. 
By 1964 the programme was nearing completion. Production had to 
be kept going whilst old buildings were being demolished and 
new ones erected. 

Through the company’s work study department and job evalua- 
tion scheme, and with the help of the group’s experience on 
similar projects in other countries, it was possible to plan the 
labour force with some accuracy. The number employed decreased 
from 1,550 in 1959 to 1,149 in 1964, and a further decrease to 
900 was forecast for 1965. Most of the reduction was achieved 
through normal wastage, but in 1959 100 workers were declare 
redundant because of a decision not to erect new plant for 
certain uneconomic products. 

Eax’ly in the programme the company negotiated a site agree- 
ment with the unions, covering rates of pay, working conditions 
and settlement of disputes. Contractors and sub-contractors 
were also obliged to conform to this agreement. 



Case VI. Switch to Computer Accounting in Engineering 



This is an account of a British engineering company which 
installed two computers to undertake accounting processes. 
Mechanisation of accounts was necessary because of the increasing 
complexity of the work and because of the difficulty of re- 
cruiting clerical staff. 

The Division under discussion employed 1,200 manual pro- 
duction workers and 1,200 clerical staff. About 130 clerical 
staff were directly affected by the change in that they operated 
the old system; roughly half of them were National Cash Register 
Machine operators, and the rest clerks. At the time of instal- 
lation 47 staff were required for the first computer team, though 
the numbers have risen since with increasing programmes. 

All staff were given the opportunity to join the computer 
team. Most of the affected people who could not be used in the 
computer section were transferred to other work in the company, 
but 12 of the cash register operators were placed outside the 
company at their own request. Nobody was declared redundant. 

Work was transferred to the computer gradually, section 
by section. At each stage in the programme the clerical staff 
directly affected were given advance notice of the change - 
usually about six months - and were given full information of 
its implications in a series of small section meetings. 
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VIII. UNITED STATES 



Case I. 



This is an account of the first stages of ^onversion^to 
automatic data processing in ^^^^^tlanta regio^ 

Internal Revenue Servic * . given by top levels of manage- 

proach was the 2P®^^^^T^^^®%_„hnfcal planning for the purpose 

teT:ro^^:: V 

problems were the in 1° a r shifted from district 

ir=?:r:ith TvTsr..t expense o, routine cie^ricai 

It was estimated that of But over 900 new jobs 

nearly 500 would eventually be el iminat^^^ 

would be created the number of employees in 

first two years of 234 by natural wastage and by 

transfers to other units. No-one was laid orf. 

The policy of the IRS was ^^^^^"J^gradin’^^^ corn- 
affected employees by avoiding y to^give employees in 

pulsory relocation. ® transfer voluntarily to other 

affected activities tn unaffected units or 

jobs, either to centre. Among the orocedures 

to new jobs opening in guidance about job oppor- 

adopted were employee counsel S qualification standards, 

tunities, relaxation , use of temporary 

restriction on hiring Pe^ma ^bi remen t. Great emphasis 

labour, and encouragement of early reme. 

wSflaid on training and retraining. 

Itifs" SfLefirr f b:fte?°unS?i°tandfrg Sf factors affecting 
mobiU?? was one of the points to emerge. 
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Case II. 



Changed Manpower Needs in Conversion to Dial 
Telephone. 



This report describes the methods used by three il.S. 
telephone companies in planning the manpower aspects of con- 
verting telephones from a manual to a dial system. The companies 
are part of a nationwide telephone system and follow similar 
procedures. 

Details are given of conversions in five cities in the late 
1950*s and early 1960*s. Other forms of telephone mechanisation 
were also introduced at the same time so that the manpower ad- 
justments were greater than usual. The telephone operators af- 
fected by the decrease in workload were virtually all women. 

The principles governing the manpower changes are set forth 
in company manuals, and the manager of the local office concerned 
is responsible for carrying them out. Estimates of future work 
loads are made several years ahead by company engineers and 
reviewed at forecasting conferences every few months, and job 
requirements for the new system are drawn up. Plans for placing 
the individual employees are made well in advance of the con- 
version. 

Considerable importance is attached to the company-wide 
development of opportunities for transfer of those employees 
made redundant. 

The manpower problems were in fact eased by the fairly high 
rate of turnover among the women operators, and the steady growth 
of telephone services which opened up new job opportunities. 



Case III. Halving the Vfork Force in a Petroleum Refinery. 



In order to restore its competitive position in the in- 
dustry, this U.S. Petroleum Refinery undertook a programme of 
technological change during the years 1957-63, resulting in a 
reduction of workers from 6,000 to 3 >000. 

The modernisation programme included the construction of 
larger refinery units, the extensive renovation of existing 
plant and operating methods, and the introduction of computer 
control of operations. In addition, management methods were 
streamlined. 

The reduction of manpower was staggered over the six years, 
partly by careful timing of change, and partly by using redundant 
employees on the new construction work. The number of layoffs was 
kept to a minimum: older workers were given inducements to retire 
early, and no new workers were taken on during the three years 
preceding the programme. Long-service employees were protected 
by plant-wide seniority and by retraining, where necessary, for 
other work in the refinery; and displaced employees received fi- 
nancial aid from the company and were helped to find new jobs 
elsewhere. 
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Particular emphasis was given to the following factors: 



1 . 
2 . 
3 . 



All levels of management, down to first-line supervisors, 
were thoroughly prepared for the programme in aavance, 
and were involved throughout in its realisation. 



Communications to employees were planned and took place 
as early as possible. They included individual interviews 
with emolovees facing layoff. 



From the beginning the union was kept informed of the 
programme. 
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Publications of the 

Manpower and Social Affairs Directorate 



SOCIAL AFFAIRS DIVISION 



Employment of older workers 



No. 1 Job Redesign, by Stephen Griew (August 1964) 86 p. 

No. 2 Training Methods, by R. M. Belbin (March 1965) 72 p. 

No. 3 Placement Techniques, by Irvin Sobel and Richard C. 
Wilcock (June 1966) 82 p. 

No. 4 Promoting the Placement of Older Job Seekers: A Guide 

to Methods, by the OECD, Social Affairs Division (1967) 
96 p. 



Industrial relations aspects of manpower policy 



No. 1 Office Automation; Administrative and Human Problems, 
by \J. H. Scott (July 1965) 104 p. 

No. 2 Workers’ Attitudes to Technical Change, by Alain 
Touraine and Associates (September 1965) 178 p. 

Acceptance and Resistance; a resume by the Secretatiat 
of OECD (October 1965) 116 p. 

No. 3 Redundancy Practices in Four Industries, by A. D. Smith 
('October 1966) 130 p. 
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No. 4 Technical Change and Manpower Planning: Co-ordination 
at Enterprise Level. Case Studies edited by Solomon 
Barkin (1967) 292 p. 

No. 5 Enterprise Planning for Change: Co-ordination of Manpoi^er 
and Technical Planning, by Dorothy VJedderburn (1967) - p. 



Employment of special groups 



No. 1 Women Vforkers: Vforking Hours and Services, by Viola 
Klein (July 1965) 100 p. 

No. 2 Work or Support: An Economic and Social Analysis of 
Substitute Permanent Employment, by Bent Andersen 
(October 1966) 1 24 p. 

No. 3 Counselling for Special Groups, by Gertrude V7illiams 
(1967) 

Employment of Vfomen in Spain, by Pierrette Sartin (1967) 



Developing job opportunities 



No. 1 Area Economic and Social Redevelopments: Guidelines for 
Programmes, by L. H. Klaassen (June 1965) 114 p. 

No. 2 Methods of Selecting Industries for Depressed Areas: 

An Introduction to Feasibility Studies, by L. H. 
Klaassen (January 1967) 152 p. 

No. 3 Compensatory Employment Programmes. An International 

Comparison of their Role in Economic Stabilization and 
Growth, by E. Jay Howenstine (1967) 

No. 4 Reducing Seasonal Unemployment in the Construction 

Industry: Methods of Stabilising Construction Activity 
and Employee Income: by Jan VJittrock (1967) 



Labour mobility 



No. 1 Rural Manpower and Industrial Development, Adaptation 
and Training, by H. Krier (August 1961 ) 130 p. 

No. 2 Adaptation and Training of Rural Vforkers for Industrial 
Work, by G. Barbichon (December 1962) 140 p. 

No. 3 National Rural Manpower: Adjustment to Industry, by 
G. Beijer (August 1965) 116 p. 
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No. 4 The foreign Worker: Adaptation to Industrial Work and 
Urban Life, by R. Descloitres (1967) 174 p. 

No. 5 Urban Vforker Mobility, by Laurence C. Hunter and Graham 
L. Reid (1967) 

Governmental Financial Aids to Geographical Mobility in 
OECD Countries, by the OECD Social Affairs Division 
( 1 967 ) 



Changes in employment structure 



The Growing Importance of the Service Sector in Member 
Countries, by Maurice Lengelle (December 1966) 188 p. 



